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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  compiling  a  publication  such  .1-  this  one,  dealing  with  English  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture, tin  term  "recent  "  has  been  found,  ol  necessity,  to  have  .1  somewhal  elastii 
meaning.  The  history  of  architecture,  though  there  be  chronological  sequeno  .  is  not 
denned  into  periods  by  dates.  Growth  is  gradual,  and  the  development  ol  .1  style, 
or  the  change  from  one  manner  oi  building  to  another,  can  only  !»•  determined  in  .1 
very  broad  way.  In  civic  work  then  has  undoubtedly  been  .1  general  adoption  "f 
Renaissance  types— in  some  instances  almost  a  duplication  ol  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth-century  forms.  Bu1  tins  has  not  been  the  casi  to  in)  extenl  in  church  work, 
which  remains  for  the  most  part  Gothii   in  charai  ter. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  no  such  dominating  personalities  .1-  those  which  broughl 
about  the  Gothic  Revival  oi  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and,  of  course,  the  work  of  these 
nun  Pugin,  Street,  Butterfield,  Burges,  and  the  rest  is  much  too  fai  back  to  I"  included 
in  the  presenl  volume.  It  has  been  felt,  however,  that  there  should  be  some  -"it  "l 
connection  between  the  church  architecture  ol  to-daj  and  that  ol  thi  period  from  which 
it  derives  much  of  it-  inspiration,  and,  with  this  intention,  two  I  hn  Sedding's  most 
characteristic  churches  vk  Clement's,  Bournemouth,  .m<l  Hoi)  lYinity,  Chelsea  have 
been  taken  .1-.  in  some  sense,  .1  starting  poinl  \  furthei  connecting  link  1-  supplied  1\  th< 
magnificent  talent  ol  I  I  Bentley,  while  the  lat  Mi  Garner  and  the  lati  Mr.  Bodlej 
the  lead  to  the  best  men  ol  thi    presenl  da)  school  ol  church  architects 

Id,   selection  here  presented  1-  a  varied  and  representativi  mbracing  Establ 

Nonconformist,  and  Roman  I  atholic  churches,  and  it  is  fell  that  the  publication  ol  - 
a  series  ol  examples  should  be  ol  gr<  at  interest  and  value  to  evi  ryone  inten  sti  'I  in  Mod<  rn 
Ei  1  lesi  istii  al  An  hit<  1  ture. 
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The    Design   and    Arrangement   of 

Churches. 

I'.\   Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 


N( »  sel  "i  nili  -  i-  sufficiently  comprehi  hsivi   to 
help    tin-    church    builder    over    .ill    the 

dilemmas  he  i-  likely   i ie1   with.      Bui    i  h. 

booklet  published  bj  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Societj  is  a  concise  and  useful  collection 
ol  advice,  and  Micklethwaite's  treatise  on 
"  Modi  in  Parish  Chun  hi  s  "  is  lull  "I  sound  si  nsi 
in. in  covei   i"  cover. 

In  planning  .1  modem  church  il  is  the  busim  -- 
nt  tin-  architect  to  discovei  the  general  lines 
which    will   produce   tli«'   besl    possible   building 

mull  1    given   1 litions.      <M    these   conditions, 

those  lit  cost,  "i  situation,  and  oi  material  are 
111  verj  t' -\\  cases  exactly  alike.  But,  as  our 
churches  are  built   for  .1  definite  purpose,  there 

certain  conditions  oi  space  and  arrangemenl 
which  should  in  no  case  be  disregarded.  The 
publications  referred  t"  have  l<  it  little  to  be  said 
1 1 1 M m  these  matters,  yel  it  is  obvious  from  whal 
we  see  ever)  day  thai  the  existence  ol  .1  fairl) 
well  understood  se1  ol  rules  does  nol  ensure  oui 
possi  ssing  .1  worthj  an  hitei  ture.  To  secure  tin-, 
inn  architects  musl  cultivate  their  imagination 
and  their  sense  ol  proportion;  above  all,  thej 
musl  take  pains.  The  most  hopeless  "i  our 
modern  churches  are  not  so  often  the  work  of 
inexperienced  nun  .1-  the  routine  productions  "I 
•  In m  .  -.in  surveyors'  offices. 

I  fnfortunately,  the  receivi  il  style  ol  tin  se 
modern  churches  1-  .1  travesty  oi  English  Gothii  . 
and  the  style  so  misused  has,  therefore,  very 
naturallj  become  distasteful  to  many  of  the 
ablest  designers  oi  the  presenl  day.  This  apj  1  ars 
tii  the  writer  to  be  .1  r<  gn  ttable  1  in  umstance  in 
itself  .1  view  not  likely  to  be  popular.  Still, 
the  state  ol  divorce  existing  between  civil  and 
lesiastical  architecture  is  an  evil.  Does  11 
not  mean  that  often  it  is  the  second-rate  nun 
who  get  the  church  work  to  do,  while  the  ablei 
ones  fatten  on  the  more  profitable  munii  i|  al 
undertakings?      And    would   nol    an   occasional 

irsion  into  eccli  siastii  al  arl  I  e  .1  salutai  \ 
1  hange  for  the  man  whose  1 1 1 «  is  spi  nt  in  making 
telephone  call-rooms  and  mayors'  parlours  I 
the  1. 11  t  1-  the  British  public  demands  pointed 
windows  one  day  in  the  week  and  triglyphs  the 
other  six,  so  we  seldom  have  the  satisfaction  of 
enjoj  ing  restorations  like  thai  nt  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Great,  the  work  of  one  who  has  won  his 
spurs  in  civil  architecture,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
buildings  like  the  Londo  -  i  Board  1  1 
the  work  of  .1  famous  church  architect. 

Ai     the  British  public  right  in  demanding  two 
distil    :  st} :  iiti  cture  for  1  ci  li  siastical  and 


1  l.i  1  work  Of  course,  at  tn-t  sight  it  is  absurd, 
.mil  yel  it  roughlj  expresses  the  facts  ol  the  1  ase, 
foi  the  ordinary  Englishman  1-  a  very  orderly 
person,  divided  up  neatly  into  pigeon  holes,  in 
one  ol  which  he  keeps  liis  Religion.  It  would 
be  "bad  form"  to  mix  this  up,  al  any  rate 
openly,  with  his  affairs  of  business  oi  pleasure; 
he  may  I"-  deeply  religious,  generous  and  lat 
hearted,  bul  he  keeps  all  this  to  himself  and 
nobodj  1-  the  wiser.  So  it  1-  nol  unnatural  thai 
he  wraps  up  this  religion  of  his  in  a  conven- 
tional -nit  ni  clothes  with  -"1111  vague  idea  in 
thebai  k  of  his  mind  thai  an)  breai  h  ol  1  onvention 
in  these  matters  would  be  a  piece  oi  had  taste, 
and  therefore  nol  to  be  tolerated. 

Bui  the  architect  who  has  to  deal  practically 
with  the  problem  of  church  building  hasgenerallj 
nol  much  option  in  the  matter  of  style;  apart 
from  the  fori  e  oi  tradition  or  pn  judice  or  what- 
ever we  prefei  to  call  it.  the  outside  conditions 
are  generally  such  thai  -nine  form  of  Gothic 
usually  gives  the  only  possible  economic  solution 
nt  the  problem. 

It  1-  not,  nt  course,  to  be  understood  that  the 
1I1  1. 11I-  niu-t  necessarily  he  Gothic;  arches  ma} 
he  round,  windows  devoid  of  tracery,  and  so 
forth.  But  with  the  conditions  oi  cost,  of 
arrangement,  ami  of  accommodation  which  pre- 
vail in  mosl  cases  where  a  church  has  tn  be  built 
nowadays,  it  appears  that  the  only  possible 
solution  1-  generally  one  upon  Gothic  hue-.  The 
Wren  chmi  he-  in  the  (  ny  were,  oi  course,  per- 
fectl)  -niteil  ti>  their  purpose,  hut  would  he  ill 
adapted  for  the  use  oi  mosl  modern  pan-In-, 
and.  mon  over,  would  he  very  costly  tn  reproduce 
in  durable  materials.  The  galleried  type  "1 
Hanoverian  church  1-  interesting  and  often 
stately,  hut  difficult  to  ventilate  and  dangerous 
in  case  oi  panic,  ami  is.  moreover,  not  really 
suited  tin  a  dignified  ritual.  The  Italian 
Renaissance  type  is  generally  quite  beyond  the 
means  ,it  nil,'-  disposal,  so  we  have  really  little 
1  hoice  outside  oi  Gothic,  win  ther  we  use  it  in  an 
archaeological  spii  it  or  otherwise. 

Tin.   I'-iAi    Conditions. 

In  the  majority  ol  cases  the  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  are  something  like  these.  To  meet  the 
in  eds  ol  a  growing  population  a  district  is  carved 
out  of  an  existing  parish.  After  .1  permanent 
church  has  been  built  and  consecrated  by  local 
effort,  certain  grants  may  be  made  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or  other  bodies 
toward-  endowments,  the  building  of  vicarages, 
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and  so  forth.  These  things  being  so,  it  is  naturally 
of  great    importance    to    those   man 
scheme  to  get  their  church  built  and  i  onsi  i  rated. 
And,  where  funds  are  restricted,  it  is  clearly  the 

architect's  duty  to  span    ,,,,  pains  t mpa 

satisfactory  result  with  limited  means.     In  ; 

cases  it  is  worth  while  to  study  most  carefullj 

at  the  outset  what  type  of  design  isthee<  onomical 

type    in    that    particular    locality.        Now    the 

Ecclesiastical   Commissioners   will   not    accept    a 

building  as  a  parish   church   unless  it   fulfils   a 

reasonable  standard  of  sound  construction,  and 

their  requirements  are  practically  identical  with 

those  of  the  societies  which  are  in  the-  habit  oi 

making  grants   in   aid   of  church    building,   and 

those  who  have  had  to  submit  plans  to  anj   oj 

these    bodies    must    be    aware    of    tin-    extreme 

reasonableness  nf  their  requirements.     I'.ut  rules 

and  regulations  are  of  little  use  unless  they  are 

supplemented  by  an  intelligent    working  out   "I 

the  problem.   A  lew  observations  mi  the  economic 

side  of  the  matter  may  perhaps  l»-  <>!  value.     In 

the  first  place  the  cosl  oi  .1  chun  h  does  not  vary 

with  its  cubic  contents  in  the  same  manner  as 

does  that   hi  a   building  which  is  cut  up  into  a 

number  of  moderate  sized  rooms.     Thus,  it   we 

take  a  church  of  the  usual  form  with  low  aisles 

and   a   clerestory,    anil   compare    it    with    one    ot 

exactly  the  same  height,  breadth,  and    length  in 

which  the  .lilies  are  the  lull  height  oi  the  building, 

we  shall   find  thai   the  first   plan  has  less  cubic 

capacity  than  the  second,  hut  that  it  will  make 

the   more  costly   building.      On    the   othei    hand, 

there  are  circumstances  in  which   1  nave  with  tall 

clerestory  and  very  low  and  simple  aisles  maj  1» 

an  economical  design.      It   would  .it    firsl   sight 

seem  likely  thai  a  type  of  plan  without  aisles  would 

give  the  best  results  for  a  given  expenditure,  but 

this  is  not  the  case  except  where  the  accorm la 

t it >ii  required  is  small,  because  such  a  church 
requires  to  he  much  loftier  than  one  which  it 
sub-divided  in  ordei  to  obtain  an  equal  effect  oi 
dignity.  Dignity  depends  principal^  upon  the 
relation  ol  height  to  breadth,  and  the  apparenl 
breadth  oi  an  interior  is  redui  ed  b)  the  fa<  t  oi 
its  being  sub-divided,  thus  enabling  a  sense  .•! 
loftiness  to  he  secured  with  only  modei.it.' 
dimensions,  hoi  a  church  holding  an)  thing  and.  1 
300  people,  one  very  economical  plan  is  th.it  oi 
.1  nave  with  a  broad  aisle  on  one  side  onlj 
This  gives  a  considerable  culm  space  with 
,1  moderate  amounl  oi  masoni  \ .  the  lightinj 
such  a  building  is  direct  and  ample,  and  the  numbei 
of  windows  .mil  pill. us  and  othi  1 
Features   is   less    thin    in    man}    othei    types   oi 

planning.     <  >n    the   other   hand,   ll    .1    .  him  h    1 

he  on  an  unusuallj  largi         e,  saj .  it  il  is  to  hold 
[,200  or    1.500   persons,    i1    would    probabl) 
judicious  to  c  onsidei    th<    ad\ 
or  five-aisled   plan  such  as   t!    | 
Cathedral,    a    church    which    holds 
comfortablj .  which  appears 


although  the  actual  height  is  quite  mod.  nt..  and 

which  h.is  excellent  acoustii   properties  from  the 
point  ot  view  of  .1  speaker. 

Turning  from  the  ordinal  day  problems 

■  •I  church  building  in  these  new  parishes  which 

growing  up  round  our  large  towns,  there  are, 

oi  ...hi-.,  occasions  when  economy  ot  space  and 

material   is   not    ot    the   first    importano        And 

although  ..He  gladly  tries  t..  -.  i\.    one's  \ rei 

clients  faithfully,  appreciating  tin-  difficulties 
which  must  often  seem  almost  insurmountable  to 
.1  poor  parson  -  t  down  in  a  slum  district  with 
•  1  salary  ot  /  ;  .,  week  and  hidden  to  raisi 
foi  a  n.w  chin,  h,  vet  it  is  only  fail  to  n,  ,dl  the 
many  cases  in  which  means  have  been  supplied 
without  stmt  tor  purposes  oi  1  linn  li  building,  and 
the  one  objei  t  oi  the  builders  has  been  to  make 
tie  11  work  .is  good  and  solid  .uid  lasting  .1-  money 
and  skill  ..hi  make  it.  And  naturally  there  is  .1 
good  de.d  ot  satisfaction  in  doing  this  class  •■! 
work.  One  .an  make  one's  unoccupied  spaces  a 
little  largei  than  usual,  one  can  build  loftily,  one 
can  use  ashlar  m  place  "i  plaster,  ...ik  in  place 
..I  d..d.  vaulting  in  place  "t  1  radling.    Mill,  when 

all   is  said   and  done,   the   man   who  cannot    hmld 

a  cheap  church  well  is  nol  to  be  trusted  to  hmld 
a  costly  on.-.  The  late  Mi.  Bodle)  can  certainly 
not  he  accused  ..1  having  been  .1  jerrj  architect 
or  unusually  parsimonious,  hut  it  anybody 
choos.s  to  inn  down  to  Rugb}  he  can  see  m  the 
suburb  ot  New  Hilton  what  Mi.  Bodley  was  able 
to  make  ot  a  cheap  chun  h,  absolutely  devoid  oi 
ornament  yet  perfectlj  dignified  and  harmonious. 
It  has  been  said  ot  Streel  that,  it  he  had  to  build 
a  gable,  a  window  and  a  chimney,  he  could  not 
help  making  you  a  picture  out  ,,1  them;  yet 
well-informed  readers  do  not  need  to  h. 
reminded  that  architecture  is  not  a  cpicst!,,n  ,,| 
triglyphs  01  traceries,  hut  oi  making  things  the 
right  sizi  and  putting  them  in  the  right  pi 
Propoi  tion  is.  ot  ,  ourse,  the  real  secret  oi 
an  hit.  1  iiii.d  dignitj  It  tin  woid  be  taken  111 
its  widei  sense,  it  includes  clit.nl  ,,s  well 
-.11.  i.d  forms.  In  the  n. hi. .w.i  sens<  ..1  the 
word,  good  proportions  an  fai  more  important 
than  good  details  Details  become  so  mud)  a 
m.it 1. 1  oi  hahit  with  us.  F01  instance,  what  can 
hi-  ugliei  in  themselves  than  ..\  skull  n 
\.  1  mn  ulation.     Purbeck     marble     shafting,     01 

irgian  an  hiti  \  •  t   all  these  m   ti 

1  in  n  have-  been  admired  and  imitated ;  w<  tolei 

them.     Would     Hot     he     Without     tin  111     foi      W. .lids. 

preserve  them,  rcproduci  them.    Perhaps  thi  da) 

is   not    tai    distant    when    lite   prizemen   will   . 
.1.  t.nls  from  the  Whit,   t  itv  .uid  Pugin  students 
cull  inspiration  at  tin  shrine  ol  Sainl  I 

In  tin    old  ela\  ditional  building  win 

...Ulltlcs     lull    ot     ihuich.s    Wen      1  Mill  I     all     111, Me    ..1 

illle    par 

•  I  >.i   alteration  have 
hut  probably  the  sam< 

■Id   work    in  mi    at    am    tun.     produced    .. 
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nauseating  sense  of  dulness;  for  eacli  village 
church  had  grown  to  its  final  form  by  .1  series  of 
slow  alterations,  there  were  little  varieties  of 
d  1. nl  and  proportion  in  the  structures  them- 
selves; above  all,  they  were  filled  with  the 
richest  andbesl  furniture  thai  the  churchwardens 

1  ould  afford.     Bui  under  moder nditions  one 

builds  in  a  hurry,  everything  has  to  be  pul  down 
in  black  and  white  beforehand,  the  variety  we 
admire  in  the  old  work  does  no1  come  spon- 
tani  ouslj .  so  there  1-  nothing  for  it  bul  for  the 
architecl  to  strike  .1  distinctive  note  in  setting 
oul  In-  proportions  01  del  nl-.  And  even  then  it 
is  possible  thai  directh  thi  architect's  work  is 
dun.-  and  it  is  sure  t"  1"-  unpopular  if  it  avoids 
being  commonplace  another  hand  will  be  called 
in  t<>  furnish  it.  Nol  that  there  1-  any  objection 
to  tin-  if  the  successoi  knows  In-  business,  but, 
failing  a  certainty  a-  to  this  important  point, 
patching  wine  -km-  1-  a  risky  enterprise  upon 
which  to  embark.  Although  some  few  archi- 
:  ural  banalities  have  been  redeemed  under  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  transformer,  we  know  many 
more   in-  of    good    work   being   ruined   by 

meddlesome  interference. 


(  ROSS-S]  1  I  l<  in  \NU  Al-I  I  s. 
If  it  be  granted  thai  noble  and  distinguished 
proportions  are  to  be  sought  after  in  our  new 
churches,  some  further  questions  appear  to 
deserve  consideration.  For  instance,  how  can 
such  proportions  be  obtained  111  a  cheap  building  ? 
To  begin  with,  there  must  be  no  sacrifice  of 
stability  or  sound  construction,  though  onemay 
dispense  with  showy  and  costly  detail.  But  if 
one  carefully  designs  one's  cross-section  so  as  to 
give  agreeable  proportions  to  each  division  of  the 
building,  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  will 
have  been  taken.  Next,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  turrets,  pinnacle-,  a-hlar  trimmings,  chancel 
arches,  are  all  costly  accessories  which  may  be 
dispensed  with  and  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
sa<  nliee  if  by  SO  doing  one  can  obtain  the  where- 
withal to  improve  one's  general  proportions. 
Then,  again,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  actual 
size  oi  some, if  not  all, of  the  individual  features 
should  be  considerable.  Thus  a  single  row  of  tall 
and  broad  window-,  like  those  in  Austin  Friars 
Church,  is  far  more  effective  and  certainly  less 
costly  than  a  double  range  of  smaller  windows 
set  in  an  aisle  and  clerestory.     Or  again,  if  the 
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clerestory  is  to  bi  m 

be  judicious  to  suppn  ss  the  aisli 

.Malvern  Abbey.    But  a  word  0i  cautii 

sary  here  :  if  tin 

1"'  flat-roofed  and  not  covered  with  lean 

they    will    look    lik.-    s<  nil.  rii  s.        I  hi     so  i  ailed 

"passage  aisle  "  plan  is  \<  ry  51 

so  far  as  nnr  can  judge  from  modi  rn  examp 

Generally  in  these  the  nave        0  wide  as  1. 

squat   in    proportion.     In   the  case  oi    the   few 

exampl  -  oi  passagi  -aisle  1  hun  hi  s  which  ai  ■ 

all  successful  internally,  the  aisles  are  tin-  lull 

height  ol   the   navi  Pendli  bur) .   .a    an 

practically  walled  ofl  from  the  1.  -t  oi  the  building, 

.1-  at  St.  Faith's,  Stoke  Newington      Ami  even 

some  d1    these   dignified   mi'  riors   are   ungainly 

ugh  externally.     One  further  point   may  be 

noted  Inn-.  It  we  in.it  oui  wall  as  a  on<  storj 
design  we  can  do  with  less  height  than  is 
necessary  il  we  cut  the  design  up  nit"  stages.  So 
that  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  our  means  are 
limited,  the  proper  course  would  seem  to  I"  . 
first,  to  aim  at  a  well-proportioned  1  ross  se<  tion, 
and  tlun  to  ensure  that  some,  at  any  rate,  "i 
the  features  of  tin-  design  -hall  be  upon  a  1 
ami  dignified  si  ale  that  the  arches  l><-  tall  and 
wide  or  perhaps  that  tin-  clerestory  !><•  treated 
m  a  hold  and  distinctive  fashion.  And  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  these  conditions  can 
hr  best  fulfilled  by  dividing  up  one's  1  ross  -  1  tion 
into  two  or  three  parallel  allej  -  "t  approximately 
equal  height  and  breadth. 

Whether  we  divide  u] r  church  into  two  oi 

morr  alleys,  and  whethei  we  have  a  clerestorj  01 
not,  it  i>  fairly  certain  that  our  principal  spans 
ought  to  I).-  ceiled  in  some  manner,  the  onl) 
exception  being  when  tin  root  1-  a  flatfish  one. 
In   this  case   it    maj    be  1  eiled   undi  rneath   the 

rafters,  but  .1  sharply  pitched  1  open  to  the 

ridge  ha-  always  a   hue  and   unclothed  efl 

and  1-  onK    appropriate  to  .1  -mall    low-walled 

village  chun  h.    The  expense  ol  a  ceiling  1-  -mall. 

and  a  ceiled  rooi  may,  ol  course,  l><    fran  ed  from 

light  scantlings,  whereas  exposed  timbers  must  be 

heavy  in  ordet    to  look  well.     Notl 

much   unity   to  an   inti  rio  simple 

ceiling,  and  tin-  forms  an  admirable  field  foi  the 

n-<'  ol   colour.       I' 

desirable,  it   1-  perfectly    pi     ible  to  I 

satisfai  torily,  and  tl. 

cutting    ii|.    the    sut 

numerous    moulding 

there  ma}   be    nstam 

( in--.   I'V   1, 11    tti 

vault  oi  stom     I 
the  use  ol  sui  h 
used  to  be,  but  then 
in  the  shape  ol  tl 
St.  Albans   \t 
I'.  1.  rborough     I 
ei  onomical  and 
Such  a  ceiling  [>:•  d 


it  mi 

'  I 

attrai  I  out   it.   I 

form    to!  Often    the 

nature   oi    tl. 

1  hill. 

ning   to  ti„    d.  1 
-t  mistake  we  1 
■ 
ways  m   which  01 
•  hun  h.  there  1-  none  wh  - 
|mo\  ision 
spai  e :  even 
tin-.     Now  almost  alv 
have  verj    variable  <  ■ 
tun.  s 

may  I"   o<  1  upii  d.    <  h 
othi  1 

such  1  ases  it  - 
seats  01  1  hairs  should 
required  bj    the  ordii 
Supplementary 
m  a  1  onvenient  pi 
much 

1-   oi   our   chui 

•  ional  appeal 

hurcli  -I 
• 

in  it-  walls  .    but   th 
not    mm 
ordin 
thing: 

sholl!' 
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seats  in  the  chancel.  The  musii  .1  asp  ct  oi  this 
we  may  discuss  later,  but  the  custom  has  been 
used  as  .m  argument  for  the  disuse  "i  rood- 
screens.  Ecclesiastical  snobber)  resents  thai  .1 
park  ot  schoolboys  and  choirmen  should  si1  in 
the  high  places  oi  the  synagogue.  There  are 
tin  'Si-,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  arguing  thai  the 
1  hoii  give  a  good  deal  ol  time  and  trouble  to  the 
service  "i  the  church,  see  no  impropriety  in  the 
custom.     And.  after  all,   the  choristers  arc  no 

re  worthy  ol  contumely  than  the  altar  clerks, 

or,  for  thai  matter,  than  the  clergy  themselves, 
rhe  fact  is,  the  screen  is  intended  to  give  dignity, 
not  tn  tin'  ministers,  bul  to  the  service  they 
rendei  ;  the  relative  positions  oi  the  clerg)  and 
the  people  are  mere  accidents,  dictated  by  con- 
venience. It  space  were  available  for  the  pui pose, 
it  would  be  besl  to  leave  oui  1  hancels  unbenched, 
but,  as  the  space  cannol  generally  be  spared,  it 
seems  suitable  to  occupy  it  with  persons  who  are 
bound  by  some  sort  of  rules  in  the  service  of  the 
Church. 

I   IK  IIR    AND   CONGREGA  IK  IN. 

There  lias  been  .1  good  deal  oi  talk  recently 
aboul  the  tyranny  of  choirs  and  the  misuse  oJ 
organs,  and  the  idea  is  very  common  that,  with 
a  wesl  end  organ  and  choir,  congregational 
singing  would  become  popular.  Now  if  the 
function  of  the  choir  is  to  lead  the  people's 
singing,  surel)  their  natural  position  is  in  front 
iii  the  people  and  not  behind  them  :  a  shepherd 
does  nol  drive  his  flock.  Probably  the  ideal 
position  foi  a  choir  is  in  side  galleries  like  those 
in  Milan  Cathedral.  This  arrangement  lends 
itself  to  antiphiin.il  singing,  it  tits  in  well  with 
a  logical  system  of  precedence  (if  Mich  be  oi 
importance), and  does  nol  separate  the  choir  too 
1. 11  from  the  (  lergj  .  Bui  it  is  hardly  possible 
exi  ept  111  a  good  sized  and  lofty  church.  A  west 
end  organ  is  often  objectionable  as  obstructing 
the  best  lighl  m  the  church;  th.it  it  does  not 
ensure  congregational  singing  may  be  seen  any 
daj  m  the  Belgian  churches,  where  the  congre- 
gations nevei  appear  to  "pen  their  mouths. 
Probably  if  we  realised  it.  the  possibility  of 
congregational  singing  depends  more  on  the  choice 
ill  music  than  on  any  other  circumstance.  It  is 
mosl  general  among  German  Catholics,  but  one 
can  hear  it  in  this  country  any  Sunday  at  St. 
Matthew's,  Westminster,  or  the  church  in 
.Minister  Square,  or  at  St.  Barnabas',  Oxford,  in 
all  of  which  places  the  choir  occupies  the  usual 
position  in  the  chancel,  though  a1  Westminstei 
there  is  an  auxiliary  organ  at  the  wesl  end  which 
certainly  helps  matters  but  is  by  no  means  a 
necessity.  In  main-  cases  a  transeptal  position 
for  the  organ  is  the  most  satisfactory;  indeed, 
we  may  discounl  a  good  deal  of  exaggerate  d  talk 
about  the  drawbacks  of  ordinary  organ  chambers. 
A  small  delicately-voiced  instrument  should  not, 
of  1  ourse,  be  boxed  in,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  largi 
organ  such  as  is  necessary  in  a  modern  church, 
a  certain  amount  of  enclosure  does  no  harm.    As 


a  general  rule.  11  is  best,  it  possible,  to  place  a 
church  organ  in  a  gallery,  but  provision  should 
always  be  made  foi  an  open  ih  ft.  stop.  Foi 
this  .1  c|eai  height  oi  22  tt.  6  in.  above  the  Rooi 
ol  the  loit  01  organ  chambei  is  requin  d  ;    bul  it 

maj  b.  Pii bered  that,  should  this  heighl  nol  be 

available  above  a  gallery,  it  is  often  possible  to 
place  the  largest  pipes,  oi  which  then  are  verj 
few,  on  ih<-  H001  "t  the  church,  keeping  the  bulk 
ot  th.  organ  above.  In  the  organ  loft,  01  neai  it . 
may  be  space  foi  a  few  instrumentalists,  and  in 
a  church  "I  .m\  size  one  must  make  provision 
for  the  mechanical  blowing  of  the  organ.    Should 

this   be   placed   m   a   crypl    uthouse,  an  air 

supply  should  be  arranged  from  the  church  to 
tin    blowing  chambei  as  well  as  ,1  deliver}    pipe 

t the  l.itt.i   to  the  organ,  s,>  thai   the  wind 

pumped  mto  the  organ  may  be  of  the  same 
temperature  and  dryness  as  the  surrounding  air  ; 
otherwise  the  organ  will  suffei . 

Points  in   Connection   with    mi    Altar. 

( )n  account  of  its  bulk,  the  organ  and  its 
arrangements  are  among  the  first  things  which 
have  to  be  considered  in  modern  church  planning, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  thai  the  principal 
object  in  every  Christian  Church  is  the  altar. 
And.  though  iii  other  details  departure  from 
precedent  may  be  tolerable  or  even  desirable, 
when  we  arc'  dealing  with  this  sacred  pari  oi  the 
church  we  have  no  excuse  for  ignoring  ancienl 
tradition.  An  undue-  elevation  of  the  altar  has 
been  deprecated;  six  or  seven  steps  above  the 
nave  floor  is  generally  ample,  in  small  churches 
not  so  niany.  In  a  large-  church  there  should  be 
three  steps  in  connection  with  the  altar  itself  for 
the  use  ol  celebrant,  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  and 
perhaps  a  fourth  for  the  clerk.  In  small  chun  hes 
the  steps  foi  deacon  and  sub-deacon  may  be 
omitted  and  two  only  provided,  for  celebranl  and 
clerk  respectively.  The  top  step  or  footpace 
should  be  3  ft.  wide  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  others 
.1  minimum  width  of  1  it.  6  in.;  bul  the  widei 
they  are  the  better  they  will  look.  Thestepsmay 
run  right  across  the  chancel,  or  the  top  one  may 
be  only  a  little  wider  than  the  altar.  And  from 
the  lowesl  oi  these  "  ceremonial "  steps  a  sj 
of  d  ft.  at  least  is  required  up  to  and  including 
the  altar  rails.  The  latter  are  usually  placed  about 
a  loot  back  from  the  edge  of  a  step,  and  there 

should  nevei  be  more  than  one  step  at  this  j  nint  ; 
but  it  is  really  better  to  have  no  step  at  all  at 
the  rails.  These  then  take  the  form  of  low  desks 
with  raised  kneelers.  which  greatly  diminishes 
the  fatigue  otherwise  fell  1>\  the  clergy  in  stooping 
to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  kneeling  com- 
municants. Whether  there  is  a  step  at  the  rails 
or  not.  there  should  be  at  least  5  ft.  of  unoccupied 
space  between  the  rails  and  any  seating  in  the 
chancel.  If  these  dimensions  be  reckoni  d  up  and 
I  tt.  6  in.  allowed  for  the  breadth  of  the  altar 
and  any  superstructure,  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
19  ft.  to  22  ft.  should  be  allowed  from  the  east 
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wall  of  the  church   to   ; 

chancel,  and,  oi  i  oursi    as  mu<  h  i 

Respei  ting  the  altar  itself,  its  h< 

between    ;  ft.    |  in.  and   ;  ft.  6 

.mi  no  ai  i  ounl  be  too  shorl  ;   ii 

two-fifths   oi    tli,     I.,,  adth   ,,|    ti„.   , 

proportion  should  b  .,,1(| 

In-    a    minimum    even    in    tin-   smalli 

churches.    In  .1  subsidiarj   >  nape!  tin-  alt 

I),-  from  6  to  7  ft.  long  and  should  1 

nut  more  than  two  st  ps,  as  the  celebranl  1-  only 

assisted  b}   a  clerk  hi  re  ;    but,  as  in  thi 

a  principal  altar,  the  mon   flat  flooi 

provide  the  bettei   will  be  tl  (  Ine  word 

as  to  tin-  treatment  oi  the  altai  itself,    \\ 

we  adopl    by  \\a\    oi   a  is,   it   1-  ■ 

importance  thai    the  altai   should  nol    b 

powered   thereby.      The  effei  t    ol    n  du<  ing    the 

altar  to  a   in,  re   pedestal   I nam<  nts  ol  any 

kind   is   to   be  avoided,  and   for   tin-   reasoi 

portion  ,>i  the  interioi   fittings  ol  a  church  is 

dillkiilt  to  design  satisfactorily.    And.  tl 

if  we  want  toexhibh"  oui  cleverness  and  originality 

it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  find  something 

to   practise   upon   other  than   our  altar-.      ' 

veniences  that  should  not  be  omitted  are  sedilia 

in  the  chancel,  the  absent  e  ol  whit  h 

tion  to  the  faithful  to  encumber  the  sanctuarj 

with  hideous  Glastonbury  chairs,  and  a  credi 


■ 
it  will    ' 

than   tl 

that  th 
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oi  the  fitness  of  things  both  dictate  that  the  fonl 
shall  be  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church  ; 
in  a  few  recently  published  chimb  designs  the 
font  h.i>  been  placed  in  abnormal  positions,  such 
as  eastern  chapels,  oi  transepts.  ["here  is  no 
English  precedenl  foi  such  an  arrangement,  or 
foi  placing  the  font  in  a  recessed  baptistery  in 
the  case  oi  a  parish  church,  the  whole  idea  oi 
the  English  baptismal  service  bring  that  ol 
publicity.  Th(  n  fore  the  font  should  undoubtedly 
stand  out  in  a  conspicuous  position  near  the  wesl 
end  oi  the  nave,  and  it  should  have  a  proper 
covei  .1-  i'  quired  by  law. 

The  place  oi  the  pulpit,  on  the  othe:  band,  is 
to  be  determined  by  expediency.  Generally  it  is 
fixed  i""  fai  easl  to  obtain  the  best  acoustic 
results,  and  modern  pulpits  are  often  too  low. 
Canopies  or  sounding  boards,  it  well  proportioned 
and  gairj  coloured,  give  a  greal  deal  of  interesl 
to  an  interior  ;  indeed,  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
the  class  oi  church  thai  is  generally  built  at  the 
present  daj  is  to  devotr  a  good  deal  oi  study  to 
the  interna]  furniture.  Architects,  lor  instance, 
ought  to  know  much  more  aboul  glass  painting 
and  the  rest  oi  thr  technique  of  decora- 
tion than  they  generally  do.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  charlatanism  among  so  (.died  experts 
in  these  matters,  and  main  oi  us  are  mere  children 
m  the  hands  oi  the  artists  we  are  supposed  to 
supervise.  Again,  an  architect  who  undertakes 
decorative  work  oughl  to  learn  sufficient  figure 
diawing  to  be  able  to  design  for  a  carver  in  an 
intelligible  manner.  There  are  many  carvers 
who  can  well  be  trusted  to  interpret  a  full-sized 
sketch  with  feeling  and  taste.    But  it  the  architect 

is  unable  to  supply  such  a  sketch,  the  carver 
must  work  from  a  clay  or  plaster  model  made 
either  by  himself  or  by  some  academic  sculptor. 
III.  resull  generally  is  that  the  figure,  when  it 
leaves  the  carver's  hands,  misses  the  appropriate 
feeling  of  wood  or  stone  carving,  which  is  not  lost 
by  a  good  carver  working  straight  away  in  the 
w 1  oi  stone  with  only  a  drawing  to  guide  him. 

While  speaking  of  the  decoration  oi  churches, 
it  is.  fortunately,  not  so  necessary  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago  to  protest  against  the  barbarism 
ol  finishing  an  interior  in  bare  brickwork  or 
rubble  masonry.  A  plastered  interior  is  cleaner, 
more  sanitary,  easy  to  repair,  and  forms  a  broader 
and  more  effective  background  than  anything 
else.  Ashlar  is.  of  course,  better  still,  but  the  cost 
is  often  prohibitive.  In  England,  wall  paintings, 
however  beautiful  at  first,  soon  become  shabby, 
and  therefore  decorative  painting  is  best  re- 
stricted to  the  woodwork  of  ceilings  and  furniture, 
leaving  the  plaster  uncoloured  of  merely  white- 
washed. But  stained  glass  oi  fine  quality — and 
ii  can  be  obtained  equal  to  the  old  work  if  we 
enough  pains  about  it — is  eminently  suited 
to  our  climate,  and  should  form,  as  a  rule,  the 
staple  of  our  church  decoration. 

Among  the  conveniences  required  in  a  modern 
church,  such  things  as  cleaners'  rooms,  lavatories, 
and  heating  and  ventilation  are  all  worth  careful 


utioii.  Lavatories  are  sometimes  overdone; 
generally  they  would  be  best  m  a  detached 
position  and.  indeed,  thej  are  nol  always  really 
necessary.  The  other  matters  referred  to  are 
generally  left  till  the  last  momi  nt,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  carry  out  a  satisfai  tory  s<  heme. 

Opportunities  foh  Modern   Construction. 

Although  a  church  seems  such  a  simple 
building,  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  ol 
ingenuity  in  planning  its  internal  economy 
and  also  in  adapting  modern  methods  oi  con 
struction  in  a  rational  manner.  Concrete 
vaulting,  for  example,  suggests  a  field  foi 
out  experiments,  and.  indeed,  we  make  fai  less 
use  "i  ordinary  brick  and  stone  vaulting  than 
we  might  properly  do.  Simple  vaulting  is  by  no 
mean-  costly  or  difficult  to  construct,  and  there 
is  no  more  economical  way  oi  spending  money. 
Again,  where  we  have  parapets  and  gutters  the 
old-fashioned  way  oi  making  them  oi  wood  lined 
with  lead  is  open  to  great  objections,  when  we 
have  ready  to  our  hands  such  durable  and  in- 
combustible materials  as  concrete  and  asphalt. 
And  the  same  thing  maybe  said  about  roof  flats. 
In  these  constructive  details  and  in  the  planning 
of  our  accessories  and  conveniences,  our  doors 
oi  exit,  our  musical  arrangements,  we  shall  find 
plenty  of  matters  to  study  without  troubling  to 
<  reate  a  neo-Byzantine  style  of  architecture  in 
stock  brickwork.  Churches  planned  in  the  way 
suggested  will  differ  from  the  old  in  material,  in 
form,  and  probably  in  detail,  but  they  will  fail 
in  their  purpose  it  they  do  not  express  the  fa<  ts 
of  the  Church's  continuity,  her  conservatism,  and 
her  insularity. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  ordinary  everyday  problems  of  church 
building.  And  the  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is  not 
to  attempt  too  much.  If  one  has  to  build  for  a 
low  price,  don't  think  of  towers,  or  even  of  bell 
cots  :  cut  a  hole  in  your  wall,  hang  a  heavy  bell 
in  it.  and  spend  the  hundred  pounds  you  save 
on  carrying  your  wall-plate  a  foot  higher.  Don't 
break  up  your  walls  with  a  lot  of  buttresses,  but 
build  them  thick  straight  away;  labour  is  as  a 
rule  more  costly  than  material  in  the  present 
condition  of  things.  In  the  next  place,  our  aim 
should  most  certainly  be  dignity  rather  than 
picturesqueness,  especially  in  town  churches,  and 
for  a  really  fine  example  of  this  quality  one 
cannot  quote  anything  much  better  than  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  cathedral  Pugin  built 
at  Birmingham  75  years  ago.  So  if  we  do  our 
rather  dull  routine  building  faithfully  and 
sympathetically  we  may  be  the  better  fitted, 
when  opportunities  come,  such  as  the  planning  of 
a  monster  cathedral,  a  costly  memorial  like 
Hoar  Cross,  or  spacious  town  churches  like 
St.  Agnes.  Kennington,  or  St.  Michael's,  Camden 
Town,  to  express  the  imagination  that  may 
be  within  us.  But  if  these  opportunities  never 
do  come,  after  all,  it  will  not  matter  very  much 
to  us. 
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A  CHURCH  to  many  I  thinktoall  who  know 
**■  why  they  are  Churchmen  consciously 
or  unconsciously  carries  the  mind  back  through 
the  pasl  centuries  oi  I  hristian  worship,  from  now 
to  the  beginning  oi  the  i  hurch,  and  embodies 
the  idea  of  a  long  chain  of  worship,  pi  ryei  and 
thanksgiving  to  which  in  the  presenl  daj 
adding  the  latesl  links.  The  building  of  .1  church 
is  in   itsell   an   ai  1    oi    worship,  .1   1  onf<  ssion  oi 

faith. 

A  new  church  is  in  essentials  v<  rj  liki   an  old 
one.     The  Chi  istian  faith  is  the  same  to-d 
it  wasal  the  beginning,  though  possibly  our  und<  1 
standing  of  it  has  grown  and  developed.      I 
central  act  of  worship,  the  offering  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  is  the  same  as  when  the  Church  emerj 
from  thf  Catacombs  after  greal  tribulation,  and 
took  possession  of  the   Roman  basilicas;    and    I 
suppose  it  will  remain  the  same    1-  long  as  the 
Church  militant  is  on  earth.     Hie  buildings  used 
for  that   worship  obviously  have  certain  char- 
acteristics oi  plan  and  arrangement  which  sun  ive 
m  spite  of  greal  differem  es  in  style  and  detail. 

Tin     Pi  w 

I  he  shape  and  position  oi   thi    site  and  sur- 
roundings will  modify  and  regulate  the  plan  ol 
a  church  so  profoundly  thai   it   i-  impossibl 
lay  down  any  general  rule.     But,  it  possible,  1 
think  it  bettei   foi  a  modi  rn  church  to  1"    wide 

and  not   too  long,  so  that  ne  need  I 

far  from  the  altar  or  the  pulpit. 

It    is  nun  1  y  m   pi. mnii 

guided  !>\   the  typi 
be  the  1  ustom  in  th 
whethei    the  sen  ii 
1  omparativi  K   pi  I 

planned     SO     thai      ii 
ceremonial,  becau 
pri   enl  mly,  but   1 

tions  1 m 

convenienl   • 
fuller  sen  ■ 

1 

Let    us   think.    I 
full  cen  moni  I 
tmt  be  less  tl 
^  ft.  4  in.  to 


is  traditional  in  I 

tin. 
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thing  in  .1  big  building,  and  because  it  is  the 
chiel  thing  in  thai  building,  at  which  the  highest 
act  "I  worship  is  made,  strictly  speaking,  to 
enclose  and  proted  which  the  church  itself  is 
built,  n  is  obviously  well  to  give  it  the  greatesl 
possible  prominence  and  dignity.  No  better  way 
has  ye1  been  found,  1  think,  than  thai  ol  raising 
il  ..11  several  steps,  and  the  besl  place  [or  these 
steps  is  between   the  choir  and   the  sanctuary, 

foi  tin   reasons  jusl  given.    A  ver}  g I  example 

of  tin-  arrangemi  m  may  In-  seen  .it  St.Agnes's, 
Kennington. 

Visi  ES. 
The  traditional  scheme  for  a  church  in  this 
countrj  and  the  North  and  \\>  >t  oi  Europi 
,  onsists  "t  a  chancel  and  a  nave  with  an  aisle  on 
either  side.  It  the  chancel  is  nearly  or  quite  as 
wide  as  the  nave,  and  the  aisles  run  along  as  far 
as  the  sanctuary,  and  if  the  supports  foi  the  rooi 
are  nol  very  big  nor  numerous,  it  makes  a  con- 
venient church.  All  sorts  of  variations  occur  in 
different  places.  Sometimes  the  aisles  are  omitted 
or  only  one  is  wanted, or, indeed, possible  on  the 
site.  Sometimes  one  aisle  has  in  stop  short  west- 
wards halfway  down  the  nave,  or  less,  while  the 
othei  is  the  length  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  Aisles 
may  be  omitted  altogether,  or  made  very  narrow 
-,11  .is  to  be  used  as  passages  only.  Occasionally 
we  find  three  or  four  aisles  in  addition  to  the 
nave  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
hi  angemenl  should  recur.  These  various  divisions 

ii|  the  flOOr  space  are  made  by  the  supports  for 
the     tool,     and     they     .ire     hallowed     by     many 

centuries  ol  association.  Until  steel  could  be 
made  m  larger  size,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  toot  a  wide  area  in  one  span.  The  width 
between  the  supports  was  limited  to  spmis  that 
could  !»■  easily  bridged.  The  English  mediaeval 
builders  were  perhaps  rather  too  timid,  and  kept 
too  closely  within  safe  limits  of  span.  The  roof  over 
Westminster  Hall  is.  of  course,  an  exception,  as 
is  the  octagon  at  Ely,  and  these  show  that  the 
builders  could  deal  most  efficiently  with  biggei 
spans  when  they  wanted  t,F.  Our  English  mediaeval 
roots  are,  however,  unequalled  lor  sound  and 
beautiful  carpentry, and  the  spans  were  no  doubl 
ample   tor  the  requirements  of  the  tune. 

CONSTRUCTIONAl       M  \  I  1  R]  VLS. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  always  that  a 
i  hutch  is  a  monumental  building,  so  it  should  be 
constructed  only  of  well-tried  durable  materials 
which  do  not  require  constant  attention.  Exposed 
steel  is  not  such,  and,  because  it  will  not  last  unless 
constantly  painted,  it  should  no1  be  used  for 
church  building.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less 
expensive  kinds  of  wood  are  practically  un- 
obtainable in  large  scantlings — I  mean  the  Baltic 
firs.  American-grown  woods  will  not  stand  in 
our  damp  climate,  and  are  therefore  unsafe,  unless 
selected  with  more  care  and  knowledge  than  is 
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generally  possible  when  puces  have  to  be  cut 
as  closelj    as  they  are  nowadays. 

Even  pitchpine  will  rot  through  in  a  lew  years 

unless  the  best  matured  wood  is  used,  and  the 
ends  o|  the  hiatus  are  properly  protected  from 
damp,  and  well  ventilated.  It  is  seldom  that  oak 
or  other  hard  wood  can  be  used  for  a  church 
roof,  on  account  ol  its  cost,  but  then-  is  nothing 
better.  The  cost,  roughly,  ol  oak  over  fir  for  big 
carpentry  is  double  or  three  times  as  much,  and 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  price  will 
reai  h  the  highei  figure. 

Ri  ii  us. 

I  \i  client  tools  may  be  constituted  ol  timber 
oi  small  scantlings,  but  so  far  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  mean  look  of  thin 
timbers.  We  know  they  are  strong  enough,  but 
they  never  look  so.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
only  wants  some  keen  resourceful  mind  to  solve 
this  problem  and  show  us  how  to  gel  over  tins 
detect  of  light  scantlings.  In  the  meantime, 
until  this  new  problem  of  design  has  been 
satisfactorily  solved,  it  is  better.  I  think,  to  ceil 
the  roof  with  boarding  or  plaster,  so  making  a 
waggon  roof,  which  gives  a  wide  field  for  inter- 
esting and  inexpensive  decoration.  Such  a  roof 
or  ceiling,  moreover,  generally  helps  the  acoustic 
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properties  of  the  buildin 
paratively  eas)  to  ventilati      !• 
difficult,    if    qoI    impossibli 
inexpensive  m„l  with  timber  oi  small 
foi    .1   verj    wide  span,  so  thai 
1  olonnade  in  a  wide  church  is  n< 
the  roof.    Wide  aisles  give  .1  fine  s] 
inside,  and  if  the  supports  are  well  man 
as  not  to  obscure  the  altar,  it  is  om 
ways  of   planning  a  large  church. 

Lighting. 
The  lighting  and  the  roofing  haw  to  tx 
sidered  togethi  r.    A  usual  way  is  t,,  light  the  nav< 
by  a  clerestory,  and  to  pul  a   lean-to  roof  1 
the  aisles,  the  walls  oi  which  are  pien  •  d   fi 
row    of    windows.     Well,    it  solves  the  lighting 
problem   fairly   well   from   a   utilitarian   poinl   ol 
view,  but   usually  in  a  bald    uninteresting  w 
and   makes  an   ugly   ungainl)    building    outsii 
and.  unless  tin    aisles  arc  lofty,  a  m.  an    lool 
place  inside      in   these  1  ircumstances  Mat  n 
become  almosl  ni  1 1  ssarj  foi  a  satisfai  tor)  tn 
incut.    Even  then  it  needs  very  skilful  hand! 
and  seems  almosl  impossible  unless  the  nave  can 
be    very    lofty,    which,    oi    course,    means    an 
expensive   church.      I    am   inclined    t.,   think    it 
should  net  be  attempted  unless  there  are  ample 
funds.     Anothei  way  is  to  rooi  the  chinch  with 
time  parallel  ridges,  the  middle  one  perhaps  a 
little  higher  than  the  side-,  but  the  walls  ol  th< 
aisles  must   be  as  high  as  possible  to  allow   foi 
the  windows  to  be  lofty,  or  the  church  will 
ill-lighted.    ()i  course,  there  musl  be  largi    wesl 
windows  which  will  admit  tin   prini  ipal  light,  the 
lisles  windows  i"  be  subsidiary.     There  w  no 
bettei   way  than  this  of  lighting  a  1  hun  h. 

The  aisles  should  no!  run  inula  1  1  asl  than  tin 
-,.1111  1 1  i.i t \ ,  -1  1h.1t    then    ma)    I"    a  window 

lighl    the   altar   in    the   math   01    south    wall   oi 

or  both,  as  lofty  as  p.. -able. 

An    east     window     is    a    doubtful 
dazzling  lighl  pours  in  ami  well-nigh  '•' 
the  altar.     We  are.  howevei 
window    in    England    that    man)    i  innol    brii 
themselves  t"  >\<<  withoui  i< 

There  is  a  drawba  k  to  thn  i    pit  ! 

a       K'W.      \1/..      the      lei 

cannol   be  avoided.     Su< 
to  be  neglet  ted  ami  I 
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The  clergy  seats   may   be  at    the   end   of   the 
m  .1  line  with  them,  or  may  return 
against  the  screen,  facit  I    which  is  perhaps 

the  better  plan. 

I  Ml     Fon  I. 

It  i-  certainly  .1  tradition  in  England  for  the 
font  to  stand  al  the  wesl  1  nd  ol  th<  1  hun  h 
opposite  the  altar,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  (  anons 
orders  M  to  be  there.  It  adds  dignity  to  raise  il 
above  the  lev*  1  oi  the  nave  floor.  Plentj  ol  spa<  e 
should  be  allowed  round  il  for  the  god  parents 
of  those  who  are  to  be  baptised.  I  he  fonl  should 
I"'  made  ol  stone  or  metal.  Il  the  -tone  is  at  .ill 
porous  it  should  be  lined  with  metal,  and  n 
should  always  have  .1  waste  pipe  li  Lding  to  a 
sump  in  the  ground  below. 

Tin     l'i  1  11 1. 

The  pulpit  may  be  in  any  convenienl  pla<  e. 
It  K  .1  platform  from  which  to  address  the  people 
presenl  in  1  hurch,  and  should  be  put  where  the 
largi  -1  possible  numbei  ol  people  can  hear  and 
see.  It  may  be  oi  an)  material.  Generallj  .  I 
think  the  south  side  will  be  found  to  I"-  the  besi 
place,  bei  ause  the  preacher  has  the  hulk  of  the 
people  on  his  right  hand.  and.  except  in  .1  small 
•  hurch.  a  little  way  west  ol  the  chancel.  Bui 
it  1-  impossible  to  lay  down  rules ;  the  !>•  -1 
position  will  depend  upon  a  numbei  oi  1  onsidi  ra- 
tions, which  vary.  As  much  room  as  possible 
should  be  allowed,  so  thai  the  preachei  maj  feel 
free  and  unrestricted.  Personally  I  think  wood 
1-  the  besi  mat. -rial  for  a  pulpil  :  it  is  no1  cold 
to  the  touch,  and  in  othei  ways  lends  itself 
particularly  well  for  the  purpose. 

The  <  >rgan. 
It  is  often  a  mattei  oi  some  difficulty  to  find 
a  plai  e  for  the  organ.  If  there  is  enough  height, 
it  is.  I  think,  besi  to  pul  it  in  a  lofl  oi  its  own 
to  our  side  ol  the  chancel,  hut  it  is  importanl 
that  it  should  be  as  open  to  the  chun  h  as  maj 
bi  and  no1  enclosed  in  a  chamber.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  is  no  other  way  possible  in  a 
small  church,  and  then,  if  there  is  ,,  fairly  high 

"I"  '""s    to,    the  sound    to  come   out.    tilt     ol.je,  tloil 

to  an  enclosed  chamber  is  more  theoretical  than 
real. 

If  there  is  a  loft  ovei  the  i  ham  •  1  si  reen  it  may 
very  w<  11  be  used  tor  the  organ,  which  can  bi 
partially  bracketted  out  from  the  wall  on  either 
side  and  partially  in  a  shallow  transepl  01  recess. 
This  plan,  however,  is  rather  expensive,  and  a 
cheaper  way  has  to  he  found  in  most  1  asi  3.  I  he 
cheapest  form  of  organ  is.  I  believe,  that  known 
as  a  " four-poster,"  i.e.,  .me  standing  altogether 
in  a  short  parallelogram  with  a  posl  at  each 
corner  to  hold  the  enclosing  rails.  The  bellow- 
are  below  inside,  with  the  swell-box  over,  and 
the  large  pedal  pipes  range  along  the  sides.  Over 
the  keyboard  stand  the  metal  pipes,  which  can 


be  grouped  and  arranged  in  a  great  many  different 

ways  without  adding  to  the  cost. 
It  is  necessary  generally  to  accept   this  fact 
d  |'io\  id,  a  -Mill.  1.  in  spa<  e  foi  the  instrument. 

Now  if  it  stands  on  the  flooi  ol  the  aisle  beside 

the   chancel,    it    nearly    always   blocks   out    the 

altar  from  those  sitting  in  that  aisle,  which,  I 
think,  is  a  -I-.il  Objl  .  1 11 .11.  In  SUCh  a  .  as,-  the 
beSl     \\a\     |~.    as    I    say,    to    make    a    loll     foi     It    s,, 

that  there  1-  a  cleat  space  under,  through  which 
the  altar  max-  be  seen. 

\'l   s|  K-||   5. 

rhevestries  are  an  important  pari  ol  achurch. 
I  wo  at  hast  should  always  he  provided,  and 
the)  should  be  a-  large  as  possible  within  reason. 

Sometimes  the  tall  oi  the  land  allows  of  their 
being  put  under  the  sanctuary,  which  is  an  ex 
cellent  arrangement  when  there  is  enough  space. 
An  entrance  to  the  chancel  should  he  contrived 
immediately  wesl  of  the  communicants'  step,  hut 
it  should  never  open  direcl  into  the  sanctuary. 
It  may  even  be  wesl  ol  the  chancel,  should  that 
he  more  convenient,  and  it  may  lie  on  either 
side.  The  doors  to  the  vestries  should  be  wide 
and  high  they  very  seldom  are  otherwise  the 
procession  has  to  edge  and  shuttle  out  and  in 
as  best  it  may. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. 

Ihatinv,  is  a  matter  which  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  arranged  lor.  Hot  water  (not 
steam)  with  1  adi.it. us  is  probably  the  best  way 
of  wanning  a  church.  Hot  air  is  seldom  either 
pleasant  or  suffii  ienl . 

Every  church  ought  to  be  ventilated  with 
ample  fr.sh  air  inlets  arranged  foi  the  air  to  be 
warmed  in  winter  on  its  way  in  without  any  risk 
of  its  In  in-  scorched,  with  proper  provision  for 
removing  vitiated  air  from  the  building. 

It  N  impossible  in  the  space  to  speak  of  every- 
thing in  a  church,  or  of  the  style  of  its  design. 
I  have,  therefore,  dealt  with  some  of  the  more 
importanl  things,  concerning  each  of  which  much 
mighl    be  said. 

About  beauty  of  design,  which  is.  perhaps, 
the  most  importanl  thing  of  all.  it  is  difficult  to 
speak.  My  own  feeling  is  (hat  it  is  hopeless, 
even  were  it  desirable,  to  tiv  to  icproduce  the 
ait  of  the  past.  An  artist's  work  is  not  to  copy 
nor  reproduce,  but  to  create  beauty. 

If  he  n<  gli  1  ts  the  1  onstanl  study  of  the  work 
of  th'  pasl  he  is  cutting  himself  off  from  much 
encouragement  and  suggestion,  which  is  unwise. 
Those  who  .I.,  so  s.-ldom  succeed. 

The  means  by  which  beauty  is  given  to  buildings 
is  beyond  everything  'lse  by  pleasing  proportion 
and  spacing,  and  by  a  right  and  ingenious  use 
of  material.  Ornament  will  never  take  the  place 
of  these  great  qualities — nay.  unless  ornament 
itself  has  them,  it  will  but  disfigure  a  building. 
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St.     Clement's    Church,     Boscomb 

Bournemouth. 

The  late   |.    I).   Sedding,    \ 


e, 


'T'HIS  may  be  <  onsid  red 

*■       exampli  oi  the  arl  of  the  lati   |.  D.Si  dding 
The  church  stands  <\     .m  . 

in  a  desei  t  oi  villas.    It  has  ■    >  I.  north 

aisle,    north    porch,    lady    chapel,    \  md 

western  tower,  the  last-named  having  im 

pleted  subsequeni  to  the  death  ol  the  archil 
The  nave  arcade  has  pointed  arches  with  capitals 
hinted  at  rather  than  expressed.  Above  the 
arches  isa  range  oi  stone  panels  homes  prepared 
for  an  army  of  saints.  The  chancel  and  the  lad) 
chapel  are  divided  from  the  nave  b)  stone  si  r<  ens. 
The  design  of  the  chant  i  1  si  reen  is  a  daring  and 
original  combination  of  intersecting  arches,  -ur- 
mounted  by  a  row  of  angels  hold  ks, 

whilst  the  cusps  of  the  side  openings  bud  out  into 
tiny  adoring  angels  folded  up  in  bract-like  wii 
Angel-,    I,,,,.  s!i.i\,  il  from  the  fold  ol   Bottii  elli, 
stand  as  pinnacles  on  the  corners  iftl        >le.  The 
reredos  .it  the  back  oi  the  high  altai  is  i  rowded 
with  s; iint>.  ile    pam  I  below  them  being  filled  bj 
a  figure  on  horseback,  repn  senting  Li<  ul    Edwin 
Christie,  to  whose  memoi \   ii  was  erected 
reredo-   111  the  ilmih-lighted  lady  i  hapel  i-  ; 
ticularly    interesting.  risi    is    here    shown 
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St.  Clemenis  Church.  Bournemouth, 


Photo  :  Cyril  Ellis. 
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Holy   Trinity   Church,   Sloane  Street, 

London,   S.W. 

The   late   J.   I).   Sedding,   Architect. 


JOHN  SEDDING  was  a  Romanticisl  born  in 
)  an  agi  oi  stylists.  He  came  into  the  world 
gifted  with  powers  which  could  never  be  full) 
displayed,  endowed  with  ideals  impossibli  ol 
realisation.  Bui  jusl  because  he  was  so  lull  oi 
unused  activities,  his  influence  affected  so  many. 
Throughout  a  long  and  busy  life  he  kepi  un- 
toui  hed  the  freshness  ol  his  nature.  Experiments 
never  ceased  to  fascinate,  no  failures  disi  ouragi  d 
him.  He  chose  his  own  solution  ol  (inline,  whi<  h 
was  an  attempl  to  take  up  the  threads  oi  Gothic 
tradition  where  they  were  left  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  to  weave  into  them  the  weft  "l 
modern  need  and  thought.  It  was  a  magnificenl 
attempt,  but  one  foredoomed  to  failure.  Yet  the 
failure  was  .1-  splendid  as  the  idea,  lu  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Sin. me  Street,  tin-  idea  1-  ver) 
fully   worked   out.      What    he   had   done    .it    St. 


Clement's,  Bournemouth,  on  .1  small  scale 
he  wished  here  to  execute  in  large,  employing 
-nine  hi  tin  leading  artists  oJ  his  day  Gilbert, 
Burne-Jones,  Wilson,  and  others.  Bu1  even 
had  the  whole  conception  been  realised,  the  lack 
11I  unifying  tradition  among  the  executants, 
the  lack  of  co-ordinated  powers  of  design  in  the 
workmen  employed,  would  still  have  pre 
vented  the  finished  work  from  being  .1  true 
masterpiece.  Nevertheless,  it  marks  a  might) 
advance  on  all  preceding  work,  and  the  nun 
attempl  to  combine  in  one  building  the  best 
work  ol  all  the  best  artists  and  craftsmen  of  the 
day  is  one  which  should  endear  his  memory  to 
all  who  strive,  as  he  did,  for  a  real  vital  archi- 
tecture. Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill.  Ltd..  were  the 
builders.  The  organ  was  installed  in  1  .S« ( 1  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Walkei  &  Sons. 
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llolx   Trinity  Church,   Chelsea. 


WEST    FACADE,     M  I  REET. 


Holy    Trinity    < 


m  i  mi    01    t 


Westminster   Cathedral 

The  late  }.  F.  Bentley,  Architect. 


St)  far  hack  .1-  [865  the  idea  of  building  a 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  London 
originated  with  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  after  his 
death  the  projeel  took  shape  undei  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  was  broughl  to  completion  hv  his 
successor,  (animal  Vaughan.  Many  sites  were 
under  consideration,  hut  eventually,  in  [884,  the 
present  one,  of!  Victoria  Street,  was  acquired  foi 
£55,000.  A  portion  ol  the  ground  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Middlesex  County  Prison,  and 
the  bed  "I  concrete  (9  It.  thick)  on  which  the 
prison  stood  became  a  ruling  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  foundations  for  the  greal  cathedral 
that  was  to  rise  over  it.  This  bed  extends 
diagonall}  across  the  building,  and  the  new 
foundations    have    been    incorporated    with    it. 


Their  extent  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact   thai 
6,000  tons  "l  fresh  concrete  were  needed. 

The  site  having  been  settled,  the  next  question 
was  the  design  ol  the  cathedral.  Early  in  the 
'seventies  a  Gothic  design  had  bet  n  prepared  by 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  bul  thai  was  foi 
another  site,  abandoned  later,  and  consequently 
it  wa--  set  aside.  .\  competition  was  then  mooted, 
in  winch  J.  F.  Bentley  was  invited  to  take  part, 

thOUgh     he     declined     In     do     SO.         E  \  ell  t  llallv     tile 

competition    idea    was    dropped,    and    in    [894 

I Sentley  was  given  the  wink. 

It  needs  no  commenl  to  show  that  the  design 
ni   a    cathedral   destined    tn   he   the   greatesl    since 

the  Reformation  called  for  long-matured  thought, 
Bentley  regarded  his  task  in  that  light,  and  with 
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tli^  object  of  studying  the  great  examples  of 
southern  Europe  In-  paid  .1  six  months'  visit  to 
[taly,  devoting  particulai  attention  to  the 
northern  cities  ;  .mil  there,  in  the  churches  "I 
Ravenna,  he  formed  his  decision  as  to  uh.it  the 
new  Westminstei  Cathedral  should  be,  remem- 
bering .ill  the  time  the  expressed  wish  <>l  Cardinal 
Vaughan  th.it  the  building  should  not  he  any 
particular  phase  of  Gothic,  but  .1  development  <>i 
1  in    iii  si  (  lii  is1 1. 111  architect  ure     Byzantine, 

The  plan  was,  of  course,  the  initial  problem, 
and  .1-  showing  the  architect's  position,  the 
following  words  of  the  Cardinal  maybe  quoted: 

1  faving,"  he  said,  "  laid  down  certain  conditions 
as  to  size,  space,  chapels,  and  style,  I  left  the  resl 
to  him.  He  offered  me  the  choice  between  a 
vaulted  roof  and  one  of  saucer-shaped  domes.  1 
chose  the  latter.  He  wished  to  build  two  cam- 
paniles. I  said  one  would  be  enough  for  me.  For 
the  resl  he  had  a  free  hand."  Bentley,  indeed 
built  his  very  life  into  the  cathedral,  and  it  now 
stands  as  the  embodiment  oi  a  great  architect, 
who  not  only  evolved  every  detail  of  its  design, 
but  also  with  masterly  skill  solved  the  many 
constructional  problems  that  make  the  building 
of  exceeding  interesl . 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  plan  that 
the  cathedral  is  really  .1  vast  nave  and  sanctuary 
covered  by  hair  saucer  domes  ;  and  one  has  only 
tu  look  up  at  these  latter,  more  than  roo  ft.  above 
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VIEW     I  K'i  'M    I  111     SOU1  II. 

the  floor,  to  appreciate  the  splendid  conception, 
the  more  so  when  it  is  understood  thai  1  ach  dome 
weighs  -mi  tons  and  is  60  ft.  in  diameter  inside, 
constructed  oi  concrete  3  ft.  thick  at  the  base, 
diminishing  to  1.;  in.  at  the  crow n. 

The  arches  of  the  nave  are  90  ft.  high,  giving 
an  immense  feeling  ot  space  and  majesty  to  the 
interior.    The  length  of  the  nave  is  234  ft.  and  the 
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widtli  60  ft. — by  far  the  widest  nave  of  any 
cathedra]  in  Greal  Britain  and  not  much  shorter 
than  the  longesl  "l  them,  York  being  251  ft.  and 
Ely  281  It.,  while  in  height  it  surpasses  any  other, 
b«  ing  ioq  It.,  .is  compared  with  Westminsti  1 
Abbey  105  ft.,  York  93  ft.,  and  Ely  72  ft. 

Over  each  oi  the  domes  is  .1  shell  built  up  oi 
artificial  stone  slabs  3  in.  thick,  diminishing  in 
size  towards  the  crown,  with  .1  2  in.  ventilating 
space  to  prevent  expansion  of  the  concrete.  Tlir 
domes  were  thrown  on  to  a  centering  supported 
Ik  mi  1  the  floor.  Seatings  oi  pendentives  are  of  old 
granite  and  York  stone  in  corbel  courses.  The 
three  domes  covering  the  nave  are  blind,  but  thai 
ovei  the  sanctuary  is  pierced  with  twelve  windows, 
each  flanked  by  counterfoi  ts. 

The  walls  of  the  cathedral  are  entirely  of  brick- 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  structure  is  .1  vast  piece 
of  brickwork,  no  iron  or  steel  being  used  anywhere 
and  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  wood,  so  that 
the  building  should  prove  eminently  fire-n  sisting. 
Faversham  stocks  have  been  used  inside  and  z  in. 


red  1  trai  knell  bi  i<  ks  foi  the  outside  facing, 
Flettons  being  employed  foi  the  largi  piers,  and 
blur  Staffordshires  foi  the  outsidi  facing  o\  the 
underground  vaults  and  sacrist)  (also  foi  the 
damp  1  ourses),  se1  in  n<  ai  1\   neat  cem<  nt. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  terra  cotta  tracerj 
oi  the  large  windows.  The  tracery  is  built  upoi 
small-sized  pieces  joined  together,  the  glass  being 
chiefly  roundels  slightly  tinted.  The  lighting  is 
particularly  fine,  especially  through  the  windows 
of  the  sanctuary  and  the  choir.  And  it  may  hi  n 
be  added  that  the  acoustics  of  the  cathedral  are 
excellent. 

Turning  to  the  details  of  the  interior,  the  marble 
columns  on  eithei  side  oi  the  nave  may  be  in  >i 
noticed.  These  are  monoliths  1,;  ft.  1 1 i  14 1 1 .  and  are 
of  Verde  Antico  from  the  reopened  quarries  at 
Larissa  in  Thessaly.  (They  arc  probably  the  first 
taken  ou1  of  the  quarry  since  the  time  ot  Justinian 
in  tin  sixth  century.)  In  the  sanctuary  the 
columns  are  ot  jaspi  1  and  red  Norwegian  granite, 
with    fourteen   of    pavonazzo    in    the   sanctuar) 
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//  Testminster  Cathedral. 
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galleries.  The  capitals,  oi  alabaster,  are  all 
different  in  design  and  show  the  architect's 
resourcefulness  in  developing  Byzantine  detail. 

1 1  is,  of  course,  intended  that  the  interior  shall 
be  lined  entirely  with  marble  and  mosaic,  but  this 
will  not  be  completed  for  many  years  to  come. 
Some  idea  of  the  ultimate  effect,  however,  can  be 
gained  from  the  side  chapels  which  have  been 
finished  in  this  manner. 

A  greal  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  baldachino 
above  the  high  altar.  This  is  flanked  by 
eight  columns  of  onyx  15  ft.  high,  supporting 
a  marble  canopy.  The  choir,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  placed  behind  the  altar  about  13  ft.  above 
the  nave  floor,  and  beneath  it  is  St.  Peter's 
Crypt.  The  organ  is  arranged  in  the  sanctuary 
galleries. 


The  campanile,  called  St.  Edward's  Tower,  is 
(0  It.  square  and  284  ft.  high  to  the  top  oi  the 
bronze  cross,  which  itself  is  10  ft.  high.  It  has  .1 
slight  entasis  and  is  gathered  to  an  octagon 
at  the  summit,  which  has  a  lead-covered  cupola 
round  about  it.  with  stone  figures  ol  birds 
gazing  over  the  world  of  London  below. 

The  west  front  of  the  cathedral  is  still 
incomplete.  The  great  tympanum  remains 
in  rough  brickwork,  which  is  to  be  covered 
eventually  with  rich  mosaic.  The  entrance 
arch  is  of  40  ft.  span,  this  being  4  ft. 
more  than  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  whence  the 
architect  evidently  went  for  an  object-lesson. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  Archbishop's 
house,  from  which  a  covered  way  leads  into  the 
choir. 
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Liverpool   Cathedral 

(J.    Gilbert    Scott,    Architect. 


THE  Lad)  Chapel  .it  Liverpool  Cathedral  is 
tin  (irsl  completed  instalment  of  this  great 
scheme.     It  was  opened  in  July  last  year. 

The  Sec  of  Liverpool  is  essentiall)  .1  modern 
one,  the  date  of  its  foundation  being  so  recent 
as  [880,  on  July  ist  oi  which  yeai  I  >i .  Ryle  was 
enthroned  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Peti  1. 

Ulir  new  cathedral  is  being  erected  on  an 
elevated  site  known  .1-  St.  James's  Mount.  The 
foundation-stone    was  laid  by   King   Edward  mi 


July  19th,  i<ti>4.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  .mil  was  selected  in  competition  With 
Mr.  Scotl  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodle)  was  subse- 
quently associated  as  joinl  architect,  until  the 
death  "l  tin-  latter  in  November,  [907,  since 
which  date  Mr.  Scott  has  continued  the  work  .>- 
-nil-  architect.  When  the  cathedral  scheme  was 
originally  projected,  it  was  estimated  that 
approximately  /000.000  would  be  required  for 
the  entire  erection,  hut  it  is  now  computed  that 
before  tin    final  stone  has  been  laid  the  outlay 
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The  Lady  Chapel,    Liverpool  Cathedral. 
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The  Lady  Chapel,   Liverpool  Cathedral. 
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will  have  approached  close  upon  three-quarters 
nf  ,i  million  sterling.  Towards  this  sum  about 
£300,000  has  been  subscribed,  and  in  addition  to 
donations  in  cash  there  have  been  many  munifi- 
cent gifts  in  the  form  of  memorial  windows. 
chancel  furnishings,  etc.  The  Freemasons  of  West 
Lancashire  are  erecting  the  Lathom  Chapter 
House  in  memory  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lathom, 
their  Provincial  Grand  Master. 

The  cathedral,  including  the  Lady  Chapel,  will 
have  an  external  length  of  611  ft.,  and  will  be 
the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  being 
built  of  red  sandstone,  from  quarries  at  Woolton, 
Runcorn,  Ihlsbv  and  Rainhill,  with  special  stone 
for  step-,  from  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

The    total   cost   of   the    Lady   Chapel    will   be 


about  £6o,000.  It  accommodates  about  500 
worshippers. 

The  scheme  for  the  cathedral  has  latterly  been 
amended,  a  single  tower  being  substituted  for 
the  twin  towers  of  the  original  design.  There 
will  be  a  central  space  nearly  200  ft.  by  too  It. 
covered  by  .1  great  tower  rising  to  a  height  ol 
280  ft.  above  the  roadway  and  120  ft.  above  the 
transepts.  To  the  left  (or  west)  of  this  central 
space  will  be  the  nave,  and  to  the  right  the  choir. 
with  Lady  Chapel  at  the  south-eastern  corner. 
Among  the  chief  advantages  claimed  for  the  single 
tower  are  the  concentration  of  the  congregation, 
better  lighting,  and  improved  ventilation. 

Messrs.  Morrison  &  Sons,  of  Wavertree,  Liver- 
pool, are  the  contractor-,. 


Church   of  the   Holy  Angels,  Hoar  Cross, 

The   late    Thomas   Garner  and   G.    F.    Bodley,   Architects. 


HPHE  Church  of  the  Holy  Angels  at  Hoar 
*■  Cross,  built  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Meynell-Ingram,  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
band, and  at  the  sates  of  her  park,  is,  despite 
its  wealth  of  internal  adornment,  a  village 
church,  and  intended  for  small  congregation-,. 

Standing  close  by  the  road,  on  the  side  of  a 
beautiful  valley,  it  lifts  its  massive  square  tower. 
strong  iu  vertical  emphasis  and  deep  triple 
ssion  of  each  face,  above  its  lofty  chancel, 
and  less  lofty  nave,  amidst  the  trees  ;  and  rises 
in  all  the  mellow  harmony  of  its  warm  red  sand- 
stone from  the  level  turf  of  a  rural  churchyard. 
Externally  it  fitly  fills  its  place  as  the  central 
feature  1  if  a  scene  that  speaks  intensely  of  England 


and  the  country.  The  qui<  t  dignity  of  its  pro 
poi  tions,  the  masterly  handling  and  line  gradation 
ol  it>  stately  tower,  the  perfect  adjustment  to 
its  site,  combine  to  give  the  whole  design  an 
effect  of  instinctive  ease.  Internally  it  is  a  fervid, 
almost  passionate,  realization  of  an  ideal.  The 
whole  building  is  so  obviously  inspired  bv  a 
single  aim  and  view  that  it  is  difficult  to 
credit  its  dual  authorship,  yet  the  fabric  is  the 
result  of  the  closely-united  work  of  the  late  G.  F. 
Bodley  and  Thomas  Garner,  who.  however, 
concentrated  their  particular  attention,  in  the 
design  of  the  interior,  upon  individual  parts. 

Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd..  were  the  builders. 
The  stained  glass  is  by  Burlison  &  GrylK 
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Church   of  the  /. 


W     \  II  IV. 


St.   Christopher's   Church,    Haslemere, 

Surrey. 

Charles  Spooner,   F.R.I. B.A.,   Architect. 


Tlll>  church  was  buill  .1  feu  years  ago,  and 
is  interesting  not  only  as  a  piece  oi  work 
in  harmony  with  it-  country  surroundings  and 
embodying  local  characteristics,  bui  also  for  its 
interioi  furnishings.  The  oak  "Holy  fable 
was  made  in  the  local  workshop  oi  Mr.  Romney 
Green,  ind  is  se1  againsl  .1  reredos  of  oak  with 
carved  enrichments  gilded  and  a  number  of  panel? 
which  are  to  be  decorated  with  tempera  painting 

by  Mrs.  S] ner.     The  whole  of  the  woodwork 

of  the  reredos  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Robinson, 
of  London,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Spooner.  The 
altar  curtains  are  of  red  silk  damask  with  copper- 
coloured  silk  lining,  designed  by  Mr.  Luther 
Hooper,  and  the  wall  hangings  are  by  the  Morris 
linn.    The  pulpil  1-  of  English  oak  with  furniture 


ni  brigh'1  steel  and  leather,  the  slender  spiral 
pray  of  it-  mouldings  and  the  floral  bosses  oi 
its  cornice  being  exquisite  specimens  oi  the 
1  arvei  's  art.  Aunt  he:  interest  ing  feature  oi  the 
interior  is  the  curtain  dividing  the  choir  stalls 
from  the  vestry.  This  is  22  it.  wide  when  ex- 
tended and  g  It.  high.  It  1-  a  very  fine  piece  oi 
colour,  and  was  woven  al   Haslemere. 

The  wall-  nl  the  church  are  oi  stone  and 
exhibil  on  the  exterior  the  characteristic  local 
custom  of  having  small  pieces  oi  ironstone  in- 
serted in  the  mortar  joints.  The  roof  is  of 
tiles,  and  mi  one  side  oi  the  entrance  door  at 
tin-  w,st  end  is  a  small  lead  figure  of  St. 
Christopher  in  a  niche  also  from  the  hand  (if 
Mrs.  Spooner. 


PLAN. 


-I -I 


St.    Christop 


VIEW      1  Rl  >M     I  III      ~"l    I  II. 


LEAD   FIGI 


S/.    Christophers  Church,    Haslemer 
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HOLY    TABLE    AND    REREDOS. 
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Eadie   Memorial  Pulpit,  Manchester. 

J.   and  J.    Swarbrick,    AA.K.I  \M  I 


HTMlIs  pulpit  has  I"  ■ 

•*■      gational    Church,    Palatine     Ri 
Chester,   as  a   memorial   to   the  late   Mrs     P 
Eadie,    who   died    a1    Singapore    in    . 
occupies  a   i  entral   position   in   the  church, 
foi  ms  pai  i  "l  .1  more  i  xtensive  alt  ration, 
pulpil    was  executed   principally   in  «  a<  n    -t- 
which   was  also  used   foi   othei   carved  work  >>n 
• .!'  li    side.        IK-      mi  ompanj  ing    illustrations, 
however,  show   only   the  central   portion  ol   the 
work.      In  addition   to  <  aen  stone,  white  <'n\\ 
veined  with  light-coloured  markings,  was  used  in 
the  back  of  the  pulpit,  and  al  the  front,  in  the 
panels    beneath    the    projecting    canopy.      <  •< >1<I 


with 

with 

• 
William  1 ! 

■ 
tli- 


Dl    I    Ml        "I       I 


Memorial  Pulpit,    Congregational  Church,  Manchester. 


GENERAL   VIEW. 
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Church  of  St.  Erkenwald,  Southend-on-Sea 


Walter   |.   Tapper,    V.R.I.B.  V,    \u  hil 


TIII>  (  hun  h.  .i-  will  be  seen  I i  the  plan, 
is   Inn    pai  tlj    built,   only   the  i  li< >n    and 
two  bays  oi  the  navi   ha\  ing  so  far  h  ted 

The  design  is  of  .in  extremely  simple  character, 
economy  being  the  dominating  factoi  ["he  walls 
are  oi  local  stoi  k  bi  i(  kwoi  k.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  although  the  expenditure  has  been 
limited,  the  extreme  loftiness  oi  the  building 
preserves  the  salieni  qualities  oi  English  church 
architecture.  The  interioi  is  treated  quit 
simply  as  the  1  xterior,  bul  the  ceiling  ha--  some 
ornamental  plasterwork,  which  has  been  modelled 


1p\      Mi       I 

installation      •  '•• 

Buch 

electri(  -light    fittii 

■ 
made  l>\   M<  ssn    \\ 
\\       ind    Messn     II 
ipplied    th« 
buildi 

ol     Southend      and    Mi      \\       W 
.  !•  1  k  "I  works. 
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Church   of  St.    Erkenwald,   Southend-on-Sea. 


VIEW    FROM    SOUTH-!    \~l  . 
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Church  o 


Till      I 


The  Choir,  Downside  Abbey,  near   Bath 

The   late    Thomas   Garner,  Architect. 


Till-  addition  of  a  choir  and  presbytery  to 
Downside  Vbbey,  near  Bath,  was  enm- 
menced  in  July.  C902,  the  design  bring  thai  "l 
the  late  .Mr.  Thomas  Garner,  who.  in  1900, 
succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Hansom  as 
architect  to  the  community.  Messrs.  Dunn  & 
Hansom's  work  embraces  the  existing  transepts, 
the  tower,  .mil  the  eastern  chevei  of  chapels. 
Many  modifications  of  detail  were  made  in  the 
course  of  construction,  all  tending  to  make  tin- 
building  more  ornate  or  decorated  in  style 
instead  <>f  the  sterner  Early  English  originally 
contemplated.  It  was  intended  that  the  choir 
should  have  five  bays  only  and  an  apse,  the  Lady 
<  hapel  beyond  having  a  square  end.  When  the 
latter  came  to  be  built  two  more  bays  were  added 
to  the  choir,  and  the  chapel   was  built  with  an 


apse,  grouping  two  or  three  hexagonal  chapels  on 
eithei  side  after  the  manner  of  French  cathedrals. 
This  arrangement  was  afterwards  varied  on 
the  smith  side  by  the  erection  of  two  oblong 
chapels  in  late  Perpendicular  style.  Be- 
tween these  eastern  chapels  and  the  transepts 
there  is  on  either  side  of  the  church  a 
series  of  chapels  forming  a  sort  of  outer  aisle, 
those  on  tin'  south  being  raised  up  somethirteen 
led  tn  allow  space  for  the  north  cloister  beneath 
them. 

Mr.  Garner  altered  the  plan  of  the  choir,  pro- 
viding a  bold  square  end  in  place  oi  tin  apse,  and 
as  the  foundations  of  the  apse  were  actually 
completed  he  used  them  tn  support  the  columns 
n|  the  feretory,  thus  partly  preserving  the  former 
scheme,  and  joining  his  square-ended  choir  to  the 


VIEW    FROM   SOUTH-EAST. 
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mi    i  i! 


Downside    Abbey. 
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Downside    .  \bbc 


THE    TRIFORIUM    AND    CLEARSTORY    WINDOWS. 


*6 


CH  M  i  I 


curved  line  of  chapels  already  built,  so  thai  no 
change  of  plan  can  be  perceived. 

The  style  of  the  n<  w  choir  is  t\  pical  of  the 
transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular. 
Mr.  Garner's  design  increased  the  thickness  oi 
the  walls,  lengthened  the  clearstory  windows, 
ami  simplified  the  vaulting.  Basing  his  treat- 
nii nt  on  a  precedenl  af  St.  Albans  Abbey,  he 
introduced  a  single  lighl  al  either  side  oi  the 
central  easl  window,  thus  enhancing  the  effect 
of  spare  and  loftiness. 

The  portion  oi  the  church  thus  gradually  com- 
pleted from  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave  to  the 
end  of  the  Lady  Chapel  measures  externally 
230  ft.  :  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  and 
tower  is  125  ft.  In  the  interior  the  transepts  are 
83  It.  long.  68  ft.  high,  and  25  ft.  wide  :    the  choir 


from  the  1  ham  1  I  arch  to  the  columns  behind  the 
altar  measures  95  It.  long,  28  ft.  wide,  and  rises 
from  68  ft.  to  70  ft.  by  the  middle  of  the  third 
bay.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Hath  stone 
(supplied  1>\  the  Bath  Stone  Firms,  Ltd.).  both 
inti  rnally  and  extei nally. 

The  Ri  v.  Dom.  I-'.  P.  Whiteside,  Bursar  al  the 
college,  was  the  builder.  The  tiles  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Craven, Dunnill  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the 
roof  tiles  by  Messrs.  Ernesl  Matthews  &  Co. 
The  leaded  light  work  is  by  Messrs.  Rowe 
Brothers  &  Co.,  and  the  brass-work  by  Messrs. 
Barkentin  &  Ki all.  Messrs.  J.  <  rispin  &  ^ons, 
Ltd..  carried  oul  the  heating:  Messrs.  F.  Braby 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  copper  rooting;  and  Messrs. 
Spooner,    Garrard    and    Amphlett    erected    the 

organ. 


St.    Mark's  Church,    Mansfield,    Notts. 

Temple   Moore,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


I    HIS  church  accommodates  about   550  wor- 

*        shippers.       Local   stone    was    used    for    the 

facings  generally,  and  Ancaster  for  the  window 

tracery.    The  building  consists  of  a  wide  central 

nave    with    narrow    side    aisles    which    serve    as 

passages.     I  he  1  hapel  is  plai  ed  on  the  I  li  side, 

and  the  vestries  are  at  the  eastern  end  beyond 
the  sanctuary.    The  principal  entrances  are  at  the 


west  end  on  the  north  and  south  and  open  into 
.1  low  western  aisle.  The  bell  turret  is  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  building.  The  organ  is 
placed  in  an  extension  of  the  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  and  is  divided  from  the  chapel 
bv  a  lofty  pane  lied  screen  which  forms  the  reredos 
to  the  chapel  altar.  .Messrs.  Fisher,  of  Mansfield. 
wen    the  contractors. 


Chapel   at   Christ's   Hospital,    Horsham, 

Surrey. 

Sir  Aston  Webb,  C.B.,  R.A.,  and  E.    Incrress  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architects. 


'THE  new  buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital  (which 
*■  was  removed  from  the  site  next  Newgate 
Street,  now  occupied  by  post-office  buildings) 
occupy  an  extensive  estate  of  about  1,200  acres, 
three  miles  south-west  of  Horsham.  The  buildings 
are  of  brick,  in  an  Italianised  Tate  Gothic  style, 
with  but  little  ornamentation.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  King  Edward  (then  Prince  of 


Wall  s)  in  October,  1S97.  The  total  cost,  including 
site,  amounted  to  about  £500,000. 

Tin-  chapel  stands  to  the  west  of  the  great 
central  quadrangle  and  is  147  ft.  long  by  41  ft. 
wide.  It  provides  seating  accommodation  for 
1,000. 

Messrs.  Longley  &  Sons,  of  Crawley,  were  the 
builders. 
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Christ's    Hospital,    II 


THE    CHAPI  i 


S/.    Mark's    Church,    Mansfield. 
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St.  Marks  Church,  M  Id. 


Monument  in  Hampstead  Churchyard. 


H.  Furse,  Sculptor. 


E.  P.  Warren,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


This  monument  marks  the  site  ol   three  graves,  and  principally  commemo  ing  i  hild  who  lies  buried  beneath   it.      The  bronze 

group.  i      ■■■!        Furse's  l     idel,     represents    the  Angel    of  Death   .supporting   a  child    in    his    arms.      The  stonework,    in     Portland,   was 

carried  out  by    Mr.     L.    I..    I 
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St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Middlesbrough. 

Temple   Moore,    I.R.I  B.  \ 

'  I  JIII>  <  hurch  was 

A       which  v 
St.  Paul's.     It  is  situated  in  Newport  I 
building  is  planm  d  to  accomi 
pi  rsons.      It   i  onsists  "I   .1   widi 
muli  1  one  '  ontinuous  roof,  with  th< 


■ 


4 


* 
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.S7.   Ctithberfs   Church.    Middlesbrough. 


THE    PULPIT    AND    CHOIR. 
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Church    of  the   Good    Shepherd, 
Murrayfield,    Edinburgh. 

R.   S.   Lorimer,   A.R.S.A.,   F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


THIS  church  was  opened  in  1900,  though,  .it 
tli.it  time,  the  town-  and  north  aisle  had 
not  been  erected.  The  walls  are  of  Hailes  stone, 
varying  in  colour,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
s,-,,t  «li  slates.  The  sedilia  are  of  <  >wen  stone.  The 
reredos  1-  oi  pine,  painted  and  gilded,  and  since 


the  time  when   the  accompanying  photographs 

wen-  taken  has  had  n-  panels  Tilled  with  paintings 
by  Mrs.  Traguair.  The  east  window  was  executed 
by  ( '-en  1', iters, m  and  Thom.  1-.  oi  <  rlasgow  .  from 
the  full-size  cartoons  of  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Lorimer,  A.R.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Edinburgh. 


Ti  1  nfi  1 1  if 
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Church  of  the  Murt 


Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Murray  field. 


THE    CHANCEL    AND    ALTAR. 
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St.  Martin's  Church,  Wonersh,  Surrey. 


(  •    Harrison    Town  end,    F.R.I.B.  V.     V<  '  il 


A     SIMPLE    ml  inexpet 
**     intended  to 
the  h. mil.  i  of  Blackheatl 
of  whi<  h  plai  ted. 

The  vestr  >t  end  is  formi  d 

old  cottage  to  which   the  pon  h   ;ind 
windows  were  added.    The  li 
is  63  ft.,  the  breadth  2  ;  fl     and  the  hi  ighl  fi 
the  floor  to  the  highest  poinl  of  thi   barrel  cei 
15  ft.  3  in.    The  walls  are  of  coi  .  in. 

thick,  the  outsidi    i.-<  1    b  in{      1  1      I  with  rn 
plaster.     The  window   buttress  and  dooi   stoni 
work  are  oi  Ham  Hill  stone  lefl  roughh  ■ 
The  rooi   is  >)!   pantiles.      1 1  n-  bell  turrel   1-  "t 
Farnham    bricks,    laid    with    wide    joints,    with 
Hun    Hill    quoins,    &i       and    holds   three    bells, 
which  arc  rung  electrically  from  the  vestrj 

The  si  n  en  shown  in  the  interioi  v  ii  u  1-  gilded 
as  regards  the  upper  part,  while  the  lowei   p 
together  with  the  pulpit,  is  paint.  .1  dai 
The  tlat  bands  in  the  ceiling  are  also  gildi  d 
well    as    the    soffits  oi   the  bonnel    heads,      I"he 
plan  was  originallj  arrangi  .1  foi       pi<  ki  <1  •  I 
cit   I. ,111 .  oi   at  mosl  six,  singi  1-  in  the  transept  >l 
n  1  ess  on  the  noi th  immodatiori  has 
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St.  Mar-tin's    Church.    Wonersh. 
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S/.    Mar  tin's   Church,   Wonersh. 
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The    Chapel,    Holy    Cross    Home, 
Haywards    Heath. 

W  alter    1  .     I     m  r,     \x<  hii     t. 


I  "'ill    '  hapel  foi   thi    '  ommunil 
*       <  ross  a1   Haywards  Heath  is  buill  ol 
red  brick,  all  tnouldi  d  work  I" 
It   is   122  ft.  long    from  apse  to  h 
and  62  ft.  high  from  floor  to  n.l^.  :    tin 
is  short,  having  three  bays  onlj  -     rhc  trai 
are  divided  into  two  bays,  the  west  m  bays  form- 
ing a  wide  gangway  in  front  of  the  rood  - 
and  the  eastern  bays  forming  small  side  chapels 
thai  m  thi  south*  m  transept  being  extended  somi 
feet  eastw  trd,  and   having   a   vestrj    beyond  it. 
The  rood  si  reen  is  of  Batl  running  from 

end  to  end  of  both  transepts  and  having  a  vv< 

ry,  which  it  is  proposed  to  enrich  considerably 
with  furthei  i  arving  and  painted  and  gilded  work. 
Tliis  rood  gallery  was  purposely  made  ol  ample 
dimensions    to   hold   .1   choii    ol    girls    from    tli>' 
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Holy  Cross  LhapcL    Haywards    Heath, 


Photo  :   C\nl  Ellis. 


VIEW    FROM    WEST. 
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II 


I'll!     CHOtR    INI 


Holy   Cross   Chapel,    Haywards    Heath, 


Plu'tu  :  Cyril  Ellis 


THE    REREDOS. 
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Christ  Church,  North  Brixton,   London 

Professor  Beresford  Pite,  F.R.I.B.A. 


Hpllls  <  hun  1 

*       repla<  e  an   early    Vv  torian   ■  h  tpel   \ 

had    I rrn         parish    i  hurch.       ["hi     p 

diffii  ulties  to   be   surmounted   wen    the  limil 

space  .nid  the  nei  essity  foi   1 1 1 my.      Ii 

also  desired   thai    the  wholi 
mated  a1    i  ,200)  should  be  able  I 

\\  ithoul  interfei bj   pii  1 5,  and  pn  had 

to  be  made  l"i  .1  1  hoii   and  organ       \~  w ill 
seen    from   the   plan,  every  seal    in   the  1  hut 
has  .1    view    oi    the   pulpil    entirely   unhampered 
by  piers  or  columns.     The  navi     ind  transepts 
are  of  equal  width  and  have  a  1  leai  flooi  sp 
the  crossing   being  dom  'I   o\ ei        l  ■      •  xtei ioi 
facings  are   oi   grej    stock   bricks  relieved   with 
bands  oi   purple   Berkhamsted  bricks  and  somi 

Portland    stone    dn  ssings        I  h     j« un t -   oi    thi 
brickwork  have  been  raked  out,  and  the  pointing 
w  kepi   bai  k  aboui  hall  an  inch  from  thi    1 
The  bands  oi  purple  bricks  are  varied  in  numbei 
nil    ih«'   different    planes   oi    the   building,   tl 

parts    mosi    recessed    having    more    bands   than 
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Christ  Church,  North  Brixton, 
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Christ  Church,  North  Brixt 


Dodford    Church,  Worcestershire, 

Arthur    Bartlett,  F.R.I. B.A.,  Architect. 


I  '  HIS  building  lias  been  erected  on  the  western 
*■  slope  hi  .1  hill  between  Kidderminster  and 
Bromsgrove,  looking  oul  on  to  the  Malvern  Hills. 
Tin-  new  parish  oi  Dodford  was  taken  out  of  the 
mothei  parish  oi  Bromsgrove,  the  living  having 
been  endowed  and  the  new  church  buildings 
ere<  ted  through  the  munificence  of  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Whinfield,  .1  formei  curate  of  Bromsgrove.  The 
cloisters  shown  in  the  photograph  surround  a 
paved  court,  with  an  open-air  pulpit  reached 
from  the  tower  staircase.  Open-air  services  for 
children  .11111  others  are  held  in  ihis  cloister  court 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  structure  is  of  local  bricks,  covered  with 
cement  rough-cast,  and  local  stone  dressings.  The 
general  arrangement  can  be  studied  from  the  plan. 


Massive  stone  an  hes  span  the  nave  and  take  the 
place  nf  roof  principals,  and  in  the  soffits  "f  the 
arches  are  modelled  plaster  panels  with  repre 
sentations  of  the  produce  of  the  district  (mosl  oi 
the  parishioners  gel  their  living  by  market 
gardening).  Hie  cross  shown  on  the  rood-beam, 
made  of  metals  and  enamels,  is  the  work  and  gifl 
of  Miss  Ann'  Walford,  a  pupil  oi  Professor 
Herkomer,  The  beam  itself  is  of  silver  harewood 
with  emblems  of  gilded  lime  tree,  and  is  the  work 
.if  11.  II.  Martyn  &  Co.,  of  Cheltenham.  Mr. 
Charles  Beacon,  sculptor,  modelled  the  .Madonna 
and  children  on  the  gable  over  the  cloistei 
entrance.  The  general  contractors  were  J.  &  A. 
Brazier.  The  modelled  plastei  work  was  executed 
by  the  Bromsgrove  Guild. 
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St.  Benedict's  Church,  Birmingham. 


Nfico]  ami  Nicol,  AA.R.I.B.A.,  Architects. 


I  'HI'    problem   which    the   architects   had    to 

*■       solve  in  designing  this  church  was  nol  an 

unusual  one,  namely,  to  product    a1  a  minimum 

i  ,i  spacious  and  dignified  building  suitable  foi 

the  rites  oi  the  I  nun  h  ol  I  ngland.    The  site  i  - 

in  mi'-  oi  ilir  i" i  districts  around  Birmingham, 

so  th.it  .i  thm  Black  Country  brick  >■■!  in  white 
mortar  was  selected  as  tic  principal  material  foi 
the  walls.  '1'hc  arches  are  <>l  specially-made  long 
voussoir  bricks  with  a  brighl  red  sand-faced 
finish.  Stone  has  been  used  only  where  necessary, 
such  as  for  the  nave  arcade,  the  copings,  and  the 
windows  :  mottled  lh  illusion  stone  having  been 
selected,  en  account  of  it-  warm  colour  and  the 
satisfactory  manner  m  which  it  harmonises  with 
the  brickwork. 

I  In'  plan  is  more  en  the  hues  el  the  Romanesque 
churches  than  on  those  of  the  traditional  Gothic 


style,  as  tin-  treatment  gives  a  greater  sense  "i 
repose  and  dignity,  with  the  leasl  obstruction  to 
a  view  oi  the  altar  from  all  part-  of  the  building. 
The  altar  l-  made  the  foCUS  of  the  interior,  and  is 
enshrined  in  a  lofty  semicircular  apse,  which  it 
is  intended  to  enrich  with  mosaic  decoration.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  church  is  placed  thi 
baptistery,  so  planned  that  it  shall  not  compete 
in  importance  with  the  greal  apse.  It  has  i 
barrel  vault  of  concrete.  The  nave  roof  presents 
inside  a  barrel-vaulted  ceiling  of  pitch-pine  lefl 
clean,  the  ribs  only  being  decorated  with  ver- 
milion patterns.  It  was  desired  that  the  interior 
should  not  be  lighted  excessively,  which  result 
has  beiii  achieved  by  keeping  the  window- 
small  :  they  are  glazed  with  almost  white  tones 
ol  glass,  in  which  the  leading  forms  rii  h  patterns. 
The  chapel  i-  placed  on  the  south  side.    and. 
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i In-  nave,  has  an  ap 
vestries  are  al   th< 
with    cum-    anothi  i     bj 
through    the   butl 
domi 

I  he    exti  rioi    d 
cli.  11, k  tei   oi   I 
it-  horizontal 
only  relieved  b\ 
asphalt    covei 
Ever)    ccoi 
with  .1  -mm,,1 
i  Hst  has  ii"i  ! 
rather  less  th 


.SV.    Bejiedicfs  Church.    Birmingham. 


INTERIOR,    LOOKING   EAST. 
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St.  Benedict* s  Church,  Birmingham. 
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St.  Mary's,  Highweek,  Devonshire. 


Edmund  Sedding,  F.R.I. B.  \.,  An  Kit 


'I'll  IS  m  ■  Mary  thi 

*       Virgin,     has     l- 
open    si1       iboul    a    mill     from    Ni  w  ton 
station.      Local  limi  i  reddish  tone  ■■ 

i  hosen    foi    thi    general   extei  nal    walling,    from 
quai  ries   situal  d  only  .1  few   mill  s  av  l 

face  "i  the  stone  has  been  left  a  natural 
the  stones  bi  ing   laid  in  level  random  1 
I  he  windows  are  oi   1  m  ^  1  •  >n>-.  which 

l"    11  used  throughout  foi  the  w n 
of  parapets,   weatherii  nd   "flyers      "i   thi 

buttresses. 

At   tin    south-western  end  (where  will  be  the 
tower)  only  tin'  "stumps"  ol  the  pinnacl  -  h 
I" .  n  lunlt  .it   present,  the  upp  1   sui 
tempoi  aril)    protected  w  ith  a  ment. 

I  in    largi     •■    -     windov    is  aboul    twentj 
feel    wide,   with    two  lai  mfen  d   mullii 

eai  li  j  it .  w  nl'  .  dh  iding  it  into  three  1  om] 
ments.     All  the  wind  lazed  with  1 

leaded    glass,    except    the    three    easl    windi 
which  emit. mi  painted  glass  bj    Messrs    Clayton 

&  Bell. 

The  church  1-  dividi  «1  into  .1  navi   rather  n 

than  40  feet  w  ide,  with  north  and  south 

six  bays  1  eh.  covered  by  lean  '  the  full 
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NORTH    AISLE 


with  Bath  and  B 
used  to  avoid  monoto 

The  main  west  wall  i 
fered  arches  op 
and   north-wesl   and   south 
which  are  i  overed  03 

The  roofs  of  nav, 

form,    with    arched    ribs   nei  I 

forming  pan  I-    ,. , 
white.     All  tin-  structural  timbers 
the  apex  of  the  barrel  roof  is  [5  ft 
„  ""'    '  !    ;l     !    1-    pavi  .1    with    lai 

x"  ilian»  frish,  .mil  Devonsl 1  irbli 

wholi    area    of   navi    and   ai 
( >regon  bloi  ks    laid  mi  >  on  1 

n"'  "•"•  >vered  with  In  si  I  orni 

-  ■  ured  by  copper  nails,    h  maj 
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Additions   to   Clapham    Parish  Church, 

London,  S.W. 

Professor    Beresford    Pile,  F.R.I.B.  \.,    \ 


I  'lll{    additions    which    have    been    1 

*       Clapham    Parisl    1       rch   from  di  signs  l>\ 

Profi  ssor  Beresford  Piti  compi 

side  chapel  and   vestries  in  two  I, 

church    stands    u] Clapham    •  ommon        I ; 

quite  simple  lines  oi  thi  portion  and 

absence  ol  an  hite*  tural  featun  -  I 

settled  the  di.  11. 11  tei  "I  Mi.  .!■ 

of  the  1  ■h.iin  ■  ;  II 

with  an  architectural  ordei    ind  pedim 


Church  of  St.  Magnus,  Bessingby,  Vorks, 

I  emple    M<  I.B.A.,  A 


Tin-   el   ■ 
eighteenth  ■ 

aisles.ai  enti  il 
.111  organ 


Church  of  St.  Magnus,  Bessingby 
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Church  of  St.  Magnus,  Bessingby. 
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Additions  to  Clapham  Parish  Church. 


VIEW    OF     NEW    CHANCEL,    LOOKING    NORTH-EAST. 
(Particulars  on  page  93.) 
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Additions  /o  Clapham  Parish  Church. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NEW  CHANCEL. 
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.  Idditioh  iptiam   Parish  Church. 
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Additions  to    Clapham    Parish    Church. 
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Painted   Panels   for  an   Organ    Case- 


By    Robert   Christie. 


1 
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Christ   Church,    Port   Sunlight. 


William   ami    Segar   Owen,   Architects. 


CHRIST  (  111  K'  II  stands  almost  in  the 
outre  of  the  village  of  Porl  Sunlight, 
Cheshire  the  garden  village  which  Messrs. 
I  i  Brothers,  Ltd.,  have  i  recti  d  for  their 
workpeople  close  to  the  Surdight  Soap  Works. 

The  plan  of  the  budding  is  simple,  compi 
a  wide  nave  with  chancel,  transepts,  and  narrow 
side  aisles.  Designed  in  the  Later  Perpendicular 
style,  with  a  certain  amounl  of  freedom  in  regard 
to  details,  it  is  buill  oi  local  red  sandstone  from 
the  Helsby  Quarries.  The  roofs  throughout  are 
open  timber,  covered  with  brown  Staffordshire 
The  paving  of  the  aisles  is  in  Sicilian 
marble.  The  flooring  under  the  benches  is  in 
English  oak. 

The  whole  of  the  building  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers'  building  department  : 

the  organ  ca i   stalls,  communion  table. 

dos,   pulpit   and   reading   desk   having   been 


hi.  (1  by  Messrs.  Jami  -  Ha 
Lancaster,  and  the  principal  w 
Mr.  C.  J.  Allen,  of  Lancaster, 
hung  a  peal  oi  eight  bells,  the 
weighs  15  cwt.  This  work  w 
Mi  ars  &  Stainbank,  of  London 
as  follows  : — 


teh    ex    Sons,    of 

rood-carving  by 
In  the  tower  is 
ti  noi    of  which 

v  1  iii.d   by 
The  hells  are 


1  1  largest) 
Se'N  enth 
Sixth  .. 
1  .. 
1  th 
Third  .  . 
Si  1  1  rod 

tallest) 


14 

10 

9 


lb. 
1 1 
1  • 
24 
15 
16 

0 

:■ 

19 


In. 

45 

40  J 

37 

35+ 

33 

3> 

29 

28 


Total  ..  66     2      14 

The   font   and  stone  carving  throughout    was 

executed  by  Mr.  J.  J.   Millson,  of  Manchester. 

The  chancel  windows  are  en  1  t<  d  to  the  memory 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lever,  the  parent-,  of  the  donor. 
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Christ   Church,    Port  Sunlight 


Christ  Church,  Port  Sunlight. 
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Christ    Church,    Port   Sunlight. 


Christ  Church,    Port  Sunlight. 


THE       CHOIR. 
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Monument   to   Canon    Tinlin 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 


in 


II.  \\  il  < .11,  Ari  hitect. 


Slindon  Church,  Staffordshire. 
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St.  Peter's  Church,  Lowestoft. 

E.  P.  Wancn,   F.S.A.,   F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THE  additions  to  the  Church  oi  St.  Pi  ter, 
Lowestoft,  shown  by  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  consist  of  chance]  with  vestries  and 
heating  chamber  on  the  south  side,  and  a  morning 
chapel  with  an  organ  chamber  above  it  on  the 
I  he  intention  is  to  rebuild  the  chun  h 
entirel)  when  funds  allow,  as  the  existing  building, 
which  dates  from  [832,  is  inadequate  in  accom- 
modation and  is  not  too  well  built.  The  new 
structure  1-  oi  local  red  stock  brick,  quiel  in  colour, 
with  dressed  stonework  of  Casterton  stone.  The 
roof  1-  covered  with  greenish-grey  slates.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Collins  .mil  Godfrey,  of 
Tewkesbury,  and  the  architei  t  was  .Mr.  E.  1'. 
Warren.  The  mtriu.il  views  show  tin-  reredos, 
which  is  the  combined  work  of  tin  an  hitei  t.  Mr. 
Anning  Bell,  and  Mr.  W.  Dacres  Adams.  Mr. 
Aiming  Bell  modelled  in  low  relief  and  coloured 
the  central  panel  of  the  Crucifixion,  .mil  the  small 
panel  below  it,  representing  Chrisl  walking  upon 
the  waters.  St.  Peter,  and  a  ship  containing  the 
other  apostles.  Mi .  \Y.  I  >ai  res  Adams  painted  the 
panels  in  the  wings,  representing  King  David  and 


St,    Edmund,  the  latter  typifying   East   Anglia. 
Both  Mr.  Bell's  and  Mr.  Adams's  panels  contain  a 
1 1  rtain  amount  of  gilding  ;   the  general  treatmenl 
ui  the  reredos  i>  in  green  and  gold,     [hi    Ft  tme, 
with   its  carved  ornaments,   was  executed 
erected  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Jago,  of  Edward  Street, 
Vauxhall  Bridge   Road,  London.     The  hangii 
were  supplied  by  Mi.  11.  S.  Ashwin,  ol  Stoke-on 
[rent.     Messrs.  Collins  and  Godfrey  carried  ou1 

lli.     oak    all. 11    table,   altar   rails,   and   st.ills.      The 

large  east  window  above  the  reredos  is  tilled  with 
glass  by  Mr.  Christopher  Whall.  This  window, 
the  reredos.  and  the  stalls  are  the  gifts  of  the 
Charlesworth  family.  The  internal  roof  is  a  barrel- 
vault  in  timber,  and  the  portion  for  the  new 
chancel  is  decorated  in  white  with  a  simple 
ornamentation  along  the  dividing  ribs  in  red, 
green,  and  grey,  etc.  It  is  intended  to  extend  a 
precisely  similar  roof  over  the  nave,  which  is 
planned  in  one  span,  with  low  passage  ai>l>  s 
rained  by  means  of  arches  through  the 
buttresses.  The  internal  wall  surfaces  are 
plastered. 


Slindon   Church,  Staffordshire. 


Basil  Champneys 

OLINDON  CHURCH  was  built  for  the  late  John 
^  Charles  Salt,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  most  of  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  daughter  church 
of  Eccleshall,  where  1-  the  1  astle  which  was.  until 
about  i868,the  residence  of  theBishopsoi  Lichfield. 


,  B.A.,  Architect. 


Iln  stone  used  for  the  church  is  .1  very 
fine  mottled  sandstone,  which  was  obtained 
from  a  disused  quarry  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield. 
was  the  builder. 


Goathland   Church,  Yorkshire. 


Walter  H.  Brierley,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I. B.A.,  Architect. 


'  I  J 1 1 1 S  church  was  built  seventeen  years  ago 
■*•  to  replace  a  plain  barndike  erection,  dated 
1821,  and  is  on  the  moors  about  twelve  miles 
from  Whitby.  It  accommodates  200  worshippers 
and  cost  £2,200,  including  seats,  etc.  Grit  stone 
from    local    quarries   was     used   for   the   walls, 


and  also  for  the  roof  covering,  and  local  men1 
executed  the  whole  of  the  work.  The 
qualities  of  simplicity,  breadth,  and  sturdiness- 
were  felt  to  be  especially  required  for  such  a 
bleak  moorland  situation,  and  were  aimed  at  in 
the  design. 
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i th land  Church,   J  "orks. 
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V.    Peters  Church,    Lowestoft, 


St.   Peters  Church,  Lowestoft. 


VIEW   OF    NEW    CHAM  II.  VESTRIES,   ETC. 
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V.    Peters    Church.    Lowestoft. 
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Reredos  in   Chapel   of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,    St.  Paul's    Cathedral. 

Mervyn  1.  Macartney,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I. B.A.,  Architect. 


THIS  roredos  was  (  ons<  i  rat(  <l  lasl  St.  Gcoi 
I  i.i\  l>\  Bishop  Montgomi  ry.  Ii  was  the 
|nint  -hi  ol  I  "ill  Strathi  ona  and  Mr.  <  hark  - 
Wavi  rli  \  Brown,  1 1"  reredos  has  been  design  cl 
l>\  Mi  Men  \  n  M.i.  n  in.  s .  Surveyoi  to  the 
Fabrii  ":  Si  Paul's,  who  has  worked  strictly  in 
\\  ren's  manner  the  adjoining  oak  screen  si  rving 
i  model.  The  heighl  "I  the  ordei  emploj  ed 
was  settled  l>\  th  old  carved  pillars  which  have 
been  used.  ["hese  are  copies  oi  the  wreathed 
columns  in  tin-  Bishop's  Throne  in  the  choir  "I 
the  cathedral,  which  were  carved  by  Grinling 
Gibbons.  <  apitals  had  to  be  provided,  and  these 
were  carved  !>v  Mi.  Esmond  Burton,  who  also 
■  uted  the  carving  in  the  bed-moulding  "I  thi 


pediment.  The  two  urns,  joined  in  pairs,  were 
the  work  ol  Messrs.  Rutland  :m<l  Murphy.  Mr. 
Murphy,  senr.,  carved  ( 1 1< -  enrichments  ol  the 
M.ii hi.  .  In  the  centn  pari  oi  the  reredos, 
the  focal  poinl  "I  the  design,  are  groups  "I 
ornaments  cherubs'  heads  with  wings,  lighl 
hanging  swags  of  flowers  and  fruit,  long  side 
pendants  also  with  the  heads  "I  amorini  wreathi  <1 
mi  flowers  which  give  .1  unity  to  the  design. 
This  rich  carving  frames  a  panel  with  a  rounded 
lop.  At  the  bottom  a  smaller  panel  is  introduced, 
on  which  is  deeply  carved  and  undercul  the 
monogram  of  the  Mosl  Noble  <  >rdei  of  Si .  Michael 
.mil  St.  George,  SSMG,  surrounded  with  reeds 
.mil   primulas.     This  centre  carving  is  the  work 


PETAII     OF    ALTAK     KAIL. 
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Chapel  of  Si.  Michael  and  St.  G<         .  St.  Paul's  Cathedral . 
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Chapel  of  St.    Michael  ami   Si.  George,    St.    Paul's    Cathedral. 


Dl    I  Ml     "1     UPPER    l'AKl    til-     Kl  kl  DOS. 


CHERUBS'  heads  and  enrichment  over  centre  panel. 
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Chapel  of  Si.  Michael  ami  St.  George,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


i  © 


SB 


mi  Mr.  Abraham  carved  the 

two  figures  on  the  curved  pediment.    It  i    ho]  i  '1 

future    time    to    have    a    third    figure, 

the  centri   of  the  pediment.    Messrs. 

Maides  and  1 1  responsible  for  the  entire 

>truction  of  the  reredos.  The  lati  Sii  I  lonald 
i  uii  the   donor  of   the   marble  steps  on 

which  n  stands.    It  was  his  desire  that  the  marble 

l  should  come  from  Vffica,  and  it  was  tins 
wish    thai    detei  mini  d    Mi      Mai  ai  t  m  \     in    the 


employment  of  Xumidian  red  and  yellow  marbles. 
I  hese  steps  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindley.  The  altar  rail,  which  is  of  bronze  gilt, 
is  earned  by  four  richly-modelled  pedestals. 
Little  hi  introduced  with  falling  flowers, 

and  plain  panels  in  the  middle  bearing  thi 
monogram.  This  work  was  carried  oul  by  Mr. 
Bainbridge  Reynolds,  who  is  also  executing  the 

il memorials   and    the   enamel    plates   oi    the 

i  Irdi  i 


Church  of  the  Ascension,  Malvern  Link. 

Walter   Tapper,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


Tills  building  is  a  chapel  of  ease  for  the 
I'd  ish  "i  Malvern  Link,  and  has  bei  n 
erected  as  a  memorial  t"  the  late  Archdeacon 
Livingstone  by  his  widow.  It  is  Early  English 
in  charai  ti  r.  I  he  walls,  ;  ft.  thick,  are  of  Guiting 
stone  with  inside  dressings  oi  Bath  stone.  The 
rool  i-  covered  with  i  olley  Weston  slates.  The 
special  feature  ol  the  church  is  a  combination  oi 
triforium  and  clearstory  running  completel) 
round  the  building.  ["here  are  no  windows  a1 
the  ground  level,  the  interim  being  lighted  by 
rstory  lancet  windows.  The  vestries  are 
below  the  i  hancel,  the  ground  falling  towards  the 
east.    At  the  easl  end  the  three  lancet  windows 

tain   a   representation   "I    the   Ascension,   the 

glass  for  which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Victor 
Milner.  Below  them  is  a  triptych  depicting  the 
<  hild  (hi i-i  on  the  knee  "l  His  Mother,  with 
four  attendant  worshippers,  and  in  the  six  othi  i 
panels  are  figures  "I  Saints  Patrick,  Etheldreda, 
Hugh,  Edmund  the  King.  Frideswide,  and  the 
Venerable  Bede.  This  is  the  work  "I  Sisti  i 
Catherine  Ruth,  of  the  All  Saints'  Community, 
Margaret  Street .  I  ondon. 

Tie-  chancel  n  separated  from  the  i  I h   I  \ 

a    u  rought-iron   si  reen   carr}  ing   ai    the   top   six 


angels  bearing  shields  with  emblems  of  the 
Passion.  On  the  rood  beam  is  an  oak  crucifix 
with  figures  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  carved  ai 
Ober  Ammergau.  The  pavements  of  the  chancel 
.[\\i\  baptistery  are  oi  black  and  white  marble, 
the  nave  oi  stone  with  wood  blocks  under  the 
choii  seating.  The  pulpil  and  lectern  are  oi  oak 
The  sculpture  on  the  face  oi  the  tower  a1  the 
wesl  end  represents  the  Ascending  Lord  in 
the  aet  cil  parting  benediction,  with  attendant 
angels,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
and  Brindley,  London.  The  baptistery  occu 
pies  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower,  the  font 
being  of  dark  gre}  marble;  the  cover  is  of 
copper,  with  a  silver  dove  in  relief  above.  <>n 
the  arch  above,  carrying  the  organ  gallery,  is 
a  sculptured  figure,  St.  Mieh.nl  victorious. 
I  he  organ  was  built  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Clapham, 
London.  In  the  belfry  over  the  organ  loft  are 
two  bells,  and  a  sani  I  us  bell  is  fixed  in  a 
turret  over  the  chancel  arch.  These  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Taylor  «.V  Co.,  of  Lough 
borough.  "I  he  heating  and  ventilating  were 
carried  oul  by  Messrs.  Haden  &  Sons,  of  Trow- 
bridge. Messrs.  Stephens,  Bastow  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
were  the  builders. 
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Church  of  the  Ascension,  Malvern  Link. 
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Church  of  the  .  Iscension,   Malvern   Link. 
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Church  of  the  Ascension,  Malvern  Link. 
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Church  of  the  .  tscenswn,   Malvern   Link. 


X.IE    EAST    END. 


New  Church,  Kempley,  Gloucestershire. 


A.    Randal]     Wells,    Architect. 


KEMPLEY   li(  ■   Mi., in  -ix  miles  to  the  south  <>i 
Ledbui  \ .  and  eight  miles  t"  th<  noi  i! 
ni   Ross,      h    stands  on  high   land  and  has  an 
uninterrupted  view  ol  the  Malvern  Hill-  in  the 
north.      The    new    church    was    built    by    Lord 

Beauchamp  foi    the  greal ivi  ni<  i"  •    "i   the 

parish,  the  old  i  hurch,  well-known  i"i  its  i  leventli 
century  paintings,  Lying  some  little  distanci  uul 
i>!  tlii  modem  village,  and  al  a  lowei  I'M  I  and 
subject  to  flooding  during  thi  wintei  months.  Somi 
of  the  foundations  oi  i  In-  new  i  liurch  had  bei  n  put 
in, under  Lord  Beauchamp's  direction,  before  Mr. 
Randall  Wells  was  asked  to  di  sign  .1  1  hurch  t"  fit 
upon  them  as  nearly  as  possible,  fulfilling  certain 
requirements  <>t  his  Lordship  thai  there  should  l  • 
n<>  east  window,  thai  mosl  ol  the  lighting  should 
be  from  the  wesl  end,  and  thai  thi  eavi  -  should 
be  kept  low.  The  work  was  done  withoul  .1  con- 
1 1.1,  tin .  and  the  laboui  was  mainlj  local,  assisted 
1>\  masons  who  had  previously  worked  with  tin- 
architei  1 

I  hi  stone  used  was  from  the  Foresl  "I  I  >ean 
quarries,  about  seven  miles  distant.  f"h<  walling 
is  of  tin  usual  rough  1  harai  ti  1  adopti  d  in  the 
district,  with  quoins  as  little  wrought  .1-  present- 
day  masons'  training  will  allow.    The I  timbi  rs 

were  "l  oak  1  ul  on  the  1  state  and  usi  d  green  ; 
the  covering  "l   stone  tiles  diminishing  from  a 
length  of  5  It.  .11  thi   eaves  to  1  ft.  al  the  ridgi 
I  hi    bulk   ol    thesi    slat  -   were  quarried   bj    the 

workmen  from  a  1 "I  land  hin  a  in  tin   Fori  -t 

ni  Dean,  stone  tiling  Ua\  ing  falli  n  into  disusi   in 
tin-  district. 

1  he  stone  relit  1  "I  tin  <  rut  ifixion  on  the 
outside  ol  the  easl  wall  and  the  pun  I  ol  tin 
\  ii-in  .uul  (  Inia  in  tli'    |"'n  h  wen   .  11  v<  >l  1 


■  n  hit< .  ■  ,-  1>\  m.  11  in  tin   ■  mplo; 

\li     Laun  in  ■     I  mi!'  1    while  thi    reliel 

•  ni  1  -   1  lit   l>v   tin-  .111  hit.  i  1    linn-'  It 

wrought-iron  casements,  "t  .1  special  flat-welded 
•11.  were  madi   .uul  tin   glazing  done  bj   Mi 
\\    Smith,  ol  London    N  \\     tin  glass  us 
some  "la    I  >  1 1 1 «  h   ^1  horn)    appt 

1. 11  in  tli.it  which  1. ni  -till  I"   -•<!!  in  English 
cottagi   li^lit^   with  old  flat  leads  and  bani 

tin    prayei  di  -k.  tin    rails  .uul  tin    • 
were  designed  by  tin   architccl  and  madi   bj  tin 
t  iloui '  stei    Joim  1  \    <  ".    in    English   oak 
lei  t'  in  was  in. i<li    bj   Mi     I  1 
1  andelabra   t"i    tin-  ■  ham  el  and  ron 

dlesticks  foi  tin  chapel  wen  supplied  bj   Mi 
I  1  in  -1  <  .iiii-"ii    1  wood  prim  i; 

w.n    ornamented  b)    tin    carpenters  with  1I1 
knit'-  .uul  1  In-  1  in  tin   traditional  villagi  manm  1 
I  he  pattern  was  I  and  1  ut  into  tin-  oak 

tin-  .m  I  ■  th.it  it  1  "iiia  I"  •  asil\  !•  painti  a 

by   tin    \  illagi    painter.     Alt'  1    tin 
whole  prim  ipal  was  thin  i  ".it  "I  i> 

Muk;    tin-  pattern  was  then  grounded  in  with 
broken  white,  and  tin    colours  filled  in  on  I 
I        colours  used  were  Chinese  vermilion,  1 
maddi  1 .   golden   •>>  lire,   ■  hrome    \.  Il"« 

11.  pi  1111. un  ut  blui  .  .uul  null. 
The  figures  on  the  beam     Christ,  St    Man 

|ohn     werecarvi  a  in  pun  b\  Mi    I  >a>  id  •  • 
who  1-    probablj     tin     onlj    ship's 

Lit    in    London        I  In  -     wen     painti  a 

with     tin       I"  .Mil.       but        "II        tin  II        ipll  tlnll 

were    n  movi  a    bj     ordi  1     ••!    '  I 

1  iloui  .-tii.     who      it     the 

•  anop\   Il'|\<  11  l'\    I  "ul  l"«'  am  1 

itl,   al( 
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Kempley  Church.  Gloucestershire. 
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Kempley  Church,    Gloucestershire. 
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Sr.  Paul's  Church,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

Hall-Jones    and    Cummings,  Architects. 


THIS  i  hun  h  has  bei  n  ere<  ted  in  the  south- 
west district  "i  Ealing.  I  la\  ing  regard  to 
the  desired  econom)  in  outlay,  it  was  essential 
that  the  design  should  be  ot  simple  character  ; 
but  tin-  i-  relieved  l>v  the  traci  i\  of  the  windows, 
.mil  .1-  there  is  no  clearstorj  the  aisles  are 
unusually  lofty  and  give  a  dignified  effect  to  the 
interior. 

The  church  is  faced  externally  with  yellow 
brick-  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  finished 
internally  with  similar  stom  and  grey  Siripite 
plasl  The    walls   oi    aisles   .mil   chapel    are 

panelled  ighl  of  t2  ft.  and  disti  mpered  an 

olive-green  colour,   the  east    wall  of  the  chapel 


being  treated  mor  elaborately.  The  pulpit, 
reading  desk,  and  choii  -(.ill-  are  of  oak,  the 
remaindei  of  the  joiner}   being  of  pitch-pine. 

The  church  is  heated  by  steam  radiators,  and 
fresh-air  inlet  ventilators  are  arranged  in  con- 
juni  tion  with  these,  the  foul  air  being  extracted 
by  mi  ans  oi  a  fan  in  thi    Seche. 

Ill'    seal  ing  a<  i modation  oi  the  church  is 

800,  and  the  total  cosf  amounted  in  about  A). mm. 

The  builders  were  Missis.  T.  H.  Kingerlee  & 
son-,  oi  Oxford,  the  glass  was  executed  by 
W.  Smith,  heating  and  ventilation  by  Russell 
&    Co.,    and    electric    lighting    by    R.   H.  &    ]. 

Pi  .11  -on 
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S/.    Paul's  Church,    II         Ealing. 


Paul's  Church,    West  Haling. 
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Church    of   St.    Chad,     Longsdon, 

Staffordshire. 

Gerald    C.    Horsley,    F.P  [.B.  \.      \rchit<    t. 


'  I  'II I >  church  has  been  erected  through  the 
■1  munificence  "i  the  familj  ol  the  late  Mi 
fohn  Robinson,  <•!  Westwood,  Leek,  cliiefly 
in'  morial  to  him,  and  as  fulfilling  .1  ch<  1  i-h>  <l  \u»li 
thai  .1  church  should  be  buill  on  this  spot,  neai 
In-  own  home.  The  >t<>n.'  used  i"i  ih>  walling 
was  quarried  in  the  parish,  while  thai  i"i  the 
window  j.  1 11 1I1-.  and  tracery,  the  piers  and  othei 
dressings,  came  from  Alton,  between  Leek  and 
1  ttoxetei     Somi  of  the  mon  exposed  strings  and 


weath<  1  ings  an  "i  I ' 

Stanton  stone  was  usi  <\      I 

..1  red  deal,  and  the  -  ating  and  oth<  1  w< 

Ml   tin    liiillclm^;  1-  «.i  I 

Mi    I  In. in. 1-  1  l 

Mi    R.  Bn  all  y.of  Le<  lerk  "1  th 

Mi.    white  and  green  altar-frontals  wen 
■  (I    b)     Mi .    Horsli  \    and    woi  ki  d    bj     Mrs 
\\  irren,  wife  "i  the  R<  v.  S.  Pen      W 
1. 1  ih<-  parish. 


mi 


.S7.  Chad's  Church,  Longsdoti,  Staffordshire. 
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.SV.  ( '/tad's  (  Vtttrc/t,  Longsdon,  Staffbrds/ti 
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St.   Chads  Church,   Longsdon,   Staffordshire. 
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Choir  Screen  and   Altar,   St.    Giles's 

Church,  Dorset. 

The  hue  (i.  F.  Bodies,  R.A.,  Architect. 


IN  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Dorset,  the  late  Mr. 
Bodley  displayed  a  remarkable  amount  of 
>kill  in  transmuting  .1  bald  modern  parallelogram 
into  an  interior  of  great  interest.     The  external 

walk    were    maintained,    but    two   arcad 


inserted  so  as  to  create  aisles,  and  the  church  was 

ened,  furnished,  and  decorated  in  the  archi- 

teristic    manner.        The    elaborate 

dos,  the  hangingstand  furniture  of  all  kinds, 

received  Mr.  Bodlev's  invariable  and  minute  care. 
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Choir  Screen  and  Altar  in  St.  Gile       I  hurck,  /' 


Mausoleum  in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery, 
Kensal  Green,  London,  W. 

(  .  II.  B.  Quennell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


SI  ,  MAin  'S  CEME1  I  UN  is  the  Roman 
tholh  poi  tion  <>i  Kensal  *  ireen.  Here  has 
I    .1    mausoleum    "I    the   late   J.    I>. 

ipbell's  family.  1(  takes  the  form  oi  a 
memorial  chapel,  .m<l  is  I  mil t  on  the  substructure 
ol    en  ordinary  underground  vault,  ai  to  the 

lattei  being  gained  l>\  removing  slabs  in  the  floor 

he  chapel.  The  walls  ol  the  mausoleum  are  oi 
thin    red    T.L.B.    facing    bricks,    with    Portland 

stone  dressings.     Internally  the  walls  .11111  il ■ 

are  covered  with  marble  to  the  height  oi  the 
springing  "I  the  domes.  Devonshire  marbles  wi  re 
used.  The  largei  wi  11  sui  fai  esareof  gre)  1  louded 
Petitor,  lighl  in  tone,  the  vertical  divisions  and 
.m^l>-  piers  being  in  dark  Ashburton  of  rather 
warmer  grey.  The  1  apping  under  the  domes  is  in 
red  Ogwell.  The  flooi  1-  mainly  in  greys  with 
warm  yellow  clouded  Petitor  to  the  steps,  and 
some  mil ill  piei  es  oi  red  dotted  about.  The  domes 
internally  are  covered  with  gold  glass  mosaic  with 
.1  blue  line  around  .it  the  level  of  thi   tops  oi  the 


pendentives.    The  glass  windows  are  the  work  of 

\h .    Paul  W Iroffe,  the  subject   oi   the  one  in 

froni  being  the  Resurrection,  and  those  at  the 
sides  having  the  Lamb  and  the  Pelican  as  the 
poinl  "t  interest  in  the  design,  the  main  portions 
of  which  are  floral  in  character.  Mr.  Woodrohv 
imt  miK  designed  but  also  carried  out  the  whole 
oi  these  windows,  with  the  exception  "I  tin-  firing 
ami  leading. 

The  general  (i  m  tractor  was  Mr.  ( reorge  W.  Hart, 
oi  Hampstead.  The  mason's  work  was  carried 
out  by  Tildesley,  Shepherd  A  Mabson,  of  Pad- 
dington  ;  domes  casi  in  concrete  and  covered 
with  coppei  bj  Mes  engei  Brothers,  of  Hounslow ; 
cross  mi  t"|i  of  dome  by  Ramsden  &  Carr,  "I 
Fulham ;  entrance  door  (framed  in  oak  and 
sheathed  with  copper,  the  panels  being  glazed) 
l.\  the  Lambeth  Guild  of  Handicrafts;  marble 
supplied  and  fixed  by  A.  W.  Blacklei  &  Son,  of 
Torquay  ;  gold  glass  mosaic  mi  interior  of  domes 
by  tli'-  Ait  Pavements  &  Decorations,  Ltd. 
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Mausoleum^  St.  Mary     '  .  Kensal  ( 
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Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Sion  Mills, 

Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland. 

W.  F.   Unsworth,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THE  problem  to  I"-  solved  in  this  church  was 
to  provide  accommodation  for  .1  large 
ition  .11  .1  comparatively  small  sum,  and 
the  mosl  practical  solution  appeared  t"  l»-  the 
omission   "l   the  11. r.  des.      This  naturally 

suggested  the  Romanesque  treatment  thai  has 
been  adopted.  It  was  considered  thai  thi>  style 
w.i^  111  keeping  with  the  traditions  ol  the  early 
1  luu  <  ii  111  Ireland. 

Ih.   chun  -  350  persons.    The  choir  and 

organ  are  placed  in  the  wesl  gallery,  leaving  the 

whole  "I  the  1  ham  el  free.    The  <  hancel  is  raisi  '1 

j  it.  6  in.  above  the  level  of  the  nave,  and  is 

entirely  paved  with  Devonshire  marbles 

I  In     church    is    faced    externally    with    local 


coursed  rubble  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
rooi  1-  covered  with  Precelly  green  slates,  the 
brown  and  green  tones  of  which  harmonise  with 
the  coloui  ol  the  local  stonework. 

I  he  .in  hite<  I  \\.i-  Mr.  W.  F.  Qnsworth, 
F.R.I. B.A.  Olrws,  I'nswoith.  Sun  i\  Tri^^).  "I 
Petersfield,  Hants.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  J. 
Ballintine,  Ltd..  <il  Londonderry.  Messrs.  E. 
Luscombe  &  Sim.  oi  Exeter,  executed  tin'  stone, 
marble,  .mil  mosaic  work;  the  Well  Fire  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  London,  supplied  the  electric  lighl  fittings; 
Thomas  Klslcy.  Ltd..  ol  London,  the  door  furni- 
ture, locks,  etc.  :  Davics  Bros.,  ol  Portmadoc,  the 
roofing  slates;  and  Musgrave  &  Co.,  Ltd..  oi 
Belfast,  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 
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VIEW    FROM    THE    SOUTH. 
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Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Sion  Mills. 
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Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Sion  Mills. 


VIEW    FROM    THF.    EAST. 
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Church   of  the   Good  S  /    Mills. 


Gieeleswick    School    Chapel 

I.    (..    Jackson,    R.A..    Architect. 


Tlll^  c  1 1 . i j ..  I  i-  buill  in  .1  romantic  position  on 
.1  projecting  knoll  ol  millstone  l;iii  that 
.  rowns  ,i  spui  ol  the  hills  overhanging  the  si  hool 
and  village  ol  (Jigglcswick.  It  was  .i  condition  ol 
the  design,  suggested  !>\  the  donor's  experience 
ol  the  I  '  spe<  ially  in  the  exploration  ol 
Palestine),  that  the  building  should  includi 
dome.  Ii  was  also  the  wish  ol  the  donoi  (Mr. 
Waltei  Morrison)  that  the  building  should  !>o 
(inishi  d  and  furnished  in  ever)  n  -p  i  i  from  the 
beginning,  leaving  no  room  for  subsequent 
intrusion  ol  possibly  unsympathetic  work,  rhi 
pel,  therefore,  affords  an  instance  ol  a  building 
in  which  every  detail,  nol  only  ol  construction 
hut  ol  decoration  and  furniture,  lias  been  com 
pleted  it  once,  and  designed  b\  thi  same  hand  oi 
undei   the  same  < in .  ction. 

Tin'  plan  is  that  ol  .i  Latin  cross  with  a  dome 
ovei  the  intersection  ol  the  foui  arms,  I  hi  n  an 
nan  >\*  aisles  opening  to  the  nave  l>\  an  arcade 
ol  three  arches  on  each  side.  At  the  wesl  end  is 
an  ante-chapel,  and  in  the  angles  formed  by  the 


int,  rsi  i  tion  ol  the  four  arms  ol  the  cross  are  tour 
turrets,  which  serve  for  abutment  to  the  four  greal 
semii  He  nl. ii  arches  on  which  the  dome  rests. 
Between  these  arches  which  are,  in  fai  t.  stone 
vaults  with  soffits  in  it.  wide  the  pendentives 
ier  over  to  supporl  the  stone  ring  which 
carries  the  drum  octagonal  outside  and  circulai 
de,  pierced  bj  eighl  windows  and  ornamented 
li\  arcading  from  which  springs  the  dome,  sur- 
mounted 1>\  .i  lantern. 

The  dome  is  constructed  on  .i  novel  method, 
with  interlocking  blocks  of  terra  cotta,  invented 
.mil  made  by  Mr.  Pulham,  of  London  and  Brox- 
bourne,  with  a  backing  of  concrete.  With  these 
blocks  .uid  some  additional  contrivance  it  was 
found  possible  to  build  the  dome  without  centi  i 
ing.  I  hi  outside  ol  the  dome  is  of  timbei  coven  d 
with  copper.  The  four  main  roofs  are  laid  with 
,.i-i  lead,  .uid  the  aisles  and  ante-chapel  are 
covered  with  green  Elterwatei  slates. 

The  walls  are  ol  millstone  grit,  quarrii  d  on  the 
spot,  faced  externally  with  yellow   Idle  sandstone 
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Gisrsrlesivick   School    Chapel. 
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Giggleswick  School  ChapeL 


up  to  the  plinth,  and  above  it  with  red  Lazonby 

•  1   with   bands  and   i  hi  quers  ol 

.    limestone.       rhe    interioi 

dres  oolite,  banded  with  r<  d 

j  ndstone, 

Advantagi  is  taken  ol  the  [all  "I  the  ground  t" 
form  a  \>  strj  und  i  th<  nd,  whi<  h  com- 
municates with  tip  bovi  by  ■  >  staii  in 
■  ol  the  turrets. 

rhe  dome  .mil  four  pendt  ntivi  -  are  lined  with 
glass  in"-. H'    "ii  .in  arrangemenl   .mil  schemi 
,  oloui    -I  vis  '1   by   the   an  hitei  i  ;    the  cartoons 
having  been  drawn  by  Mi.  George  Murray,  and 
Hi,-  worl  d  bj   Mi  ssrs   Powell,  Whitefriars. 

I'ln-  -cli.  in. ■  ol  decoration  is  continued  beyond 
the  limit-  "I  the  mos  ii<  bj  "  sgraffito  "  in  the  foui 
mil-  which  support  the  ill  urn  ol  tin  domi 


in  tin-  nave  ceiling.  Tin-  "  sgraffito  "  was  cut 
.Hid  worked  bj  t \\ « «  young  Oxonians,  pupils  "I 
the  architect,  Mr.  William  H  Ni(  holls,  "I  lint  lord 
i  ollege,  .mil  Mi.  Douglas  Stewart,  >>i  Oriel. 

The  painted  glass  throughout  is  by  Messrs. 
Burlison  &  Grylls.  The  lectern,  etc.,  by  Messrs. 
il  trt,  Son  &  Peard. 

In  niches  ovi  r  tin-  west  door  inside  the  chapel 
two  admirable  figures  in  In onze,  bj  Sii  George 
Frampton,  A.R.A.,  representing  King  Edward 
VI.,  who  gave  the  school  it-  charter,  .mil  Queen 
Victoria,  whosi  Diamond  Jubilee  tin-  chapel  wa 
limit  in  commemorate. 

I  he  whole  "I  tin-  fui  niture  is  ol  c<  dai  imported 
bv  Mi.  Morrison  'hi' it  from  the  province  "I 
["ucuman,  in  tin-  Argentine  Republic.  It  is 
exceptionally  fine  in  colour  .mil  scent. 


Cowley   Church,    Oxford. 

The  late  (i.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  Architect. 


Till--  is  i  monastii  church,  buill  l"i  tin-  use 
i.l  t'n-  Cowley  confraternity.  Tin-  long 
chancel  screened  1 1  ■  •  1 1 1  the  relatively  short  nave 
i-  tm  tin-  use  "t  tin  fatlv  i-  and  brethren  "I  the 
i  inl'  i .  Tin  publii  i-  admitti  'It"  the  body  of  tin 
church.  Its  high  white  interioi  gives  to  this  church 
,i    i  distinction     .i    calm    ami    beautiful 


severity,  befitting  it-  use.  At  the  wesl  end  i-  .i 
In". nl  l"\v  tower,  .md  tin-  eastern  end  risi  -  above 
the  monastic  garden.  Along  the  southern  and 
eastern  walls  run-  ,i  low  flat-roofed  building 
containing  .i  cloistei  .mil  vestries,  while  the 
northern  side  is  flanked  by  a  chapel  and  music 
»cl I  "i   practice  r<  iom  for  choi  isters. 


Tlin    EASl    END. 
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Cowley   Church,    Oxford. 
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Church   of  SS.   Anselm   and   Cecilia, 
Kingswav,   London. 

Frederick    A.    Walters,    F.S.A.,   Architect. 


Tlll^  .  Inn.  Ii  takes  tin-  place  ol  thai  which 
was  long  known  as  the  Sardinian  <  hapel, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  was  acquired  b)  the 
London  County  Council  in  connection  with  the 
construction  ol  Kingsway.  tradition  had  it  thai 
the  "l«l  church  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
who  did  so  much  othei  work  in  the  neighboui 
hood;  but  having  been  completer}  wrecked 
1I1 11  in-  the  London  riots,  and  afterwards  restored 
.it  the  expense  of  the  Governmenl  in  apparently 
p  .1  way  .1-  possible,  the  building  bore  no 
trace  ol  anj  an  hitectural  charai  tei  that  could  be 
.11  tributed  to  Ini  |ones  It  was.  however,  the 
« »l«  !•  —  t  post-Reformation  Catholi<  place  ol  worship 

in  London,  and  existed  under  the  protei  ti 1 

the  Sardinian  Ambassadoi  until  such  help  was 
no  longer  required.  The  new  church  is  designed 
in  In  1  \  Renaissance  style,  and  consists  "I  .1 
nave  and  chancel  with  one  wide  aisle,  on  the  smith 
side,  the  sacristies  being  beneath  the  chancel. 
The  roofs  are  .ill  of  unvarnished  pitch-pine,  thai 
t'i  the  nave  being  <>l  barrel  form,  divided  .it  each 
baj  bj  large  arched  ribs  resting  on  stone  wall 
shafts  with  1  arvi  d  1  apitals.  A  lofty  arch  divides 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  the  carved  capitals 
bi  ing  studied  from  those  in  the  chapel  built  by 
I  homas  More  .it  t  helsea  1  hurch,  while  the 
an  hed  stone  rood-lofl  1-  on  .1  small  scale  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  manner  oi  that  in  the  church  of 
Si .  Etienne  du  Monl .  Pai  1-.  ["he  1  ham  el  is  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  whole  easl 
end  is  filled  by  the  high  altar,  with  its  reredos 


.md  carved  and  gilded   baldai  hino.       The  altai 
n  table    are    detai  hi  d    from    the    wall,    the 

formei  having  1 uldi  d  Mark  marble  base  with 

square  carved  pillars  supporting  the  mensa  in 
the  style  ol  those  oi  rorregiano's  altar  in  Henry 
\  1 1  3  1  hapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  The  reredos 
is  almosl  plain  in  the  lower  part,  excepl  for  two 
panels  carved  with  instruments  "l  the  Passion. 
Vbove,    the   central    portion    is   occupied    by    a 

sculptured  group  oi  the  Coronati I  the  Blessed 

Virgin  under  a  richl)  carved  canopy,  having  on 
■  it Ini  side  figures  oi  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Cecilia 

in  mi  Ins  with  tall  carved  1  i pies.    The  whole  is 

surmounted  bj  a  carved  .m<l  moulded  cornice, 
from  winch  is  supported  the  back  portion  of  the 
baldachino,  the  limit  being  supported  from  the 
1  eiling  I  hi  altai  rail  and  any  furniture  from  the 
old  church  lit  foi  removal  wen-  refixed  in  the  new 
one,  the  old  altar  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  the  font  at  the  west  end.  A 
clergy-house  foi  three  priests  has  In  en  erected  at 
the  reai  of  the  church  to  take  the  plat  e  ol  the  old 
one  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  church  provides 
accommodation  for  about  five  hundred  persons, 
and.  together  with  altar,  etc.,  and  the  clergy- 
residence  at  the  rear,  has  cosl  about  £12,500. 
Externally  it  is  faced  with  Portland  stone,  while 
internall}   Hath  stone  has  been  largely  used. 

Messrs.  James  Smith  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  of 
South  Norwood,  were  the  contractors.  The 
altar  and  reredos,  with  all  other  carving,  were 
1  arried  out   |,\   Messrs.  Eai  p  &  1  lobbs. 
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Church   of  SS.    .liischu   and   Cecilia,    Kingsway,    Londt 


en. 


- 


- 


_ 


Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools,  Middleton, 

Lancashire. 


Edgar  Wood,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


TNI   .  \i,  rioi  ol  iln>  ■               buildings  i-  fai  i  '1 
with   common   brick   and    Runcorn   s1 

parts  being  covered  with  cement  and  whitened. 

I  hi    roofs   are  .ill  "i   stone  -I. it'  I    ■    chapel 

ipies  .1  position  on  •  side  <>i  .1  courtyard, 


briii  I    by     th        chools,    w  hile    centrally 

I>1  iced   between  the  two  is   a  lecture  room   \\  nli 
projecting  bay.      The  work  cosl  £9,000,  exclusive 
ite     VIr.    I .    Nichols,  of   Roi  hdale,   was   the 
contrai  ti 


ri'II'lT    AND    CHi  UK. 


//'  esleyan    Church   and  Schools,    MiddL 


Church  of  St.  Mary,  Eccleston, 
near  Chester. 

I  Ik-  late  (..  F.  Bodley,  K.A..  I).( :.!..,  \rchitect. 


THIS  i  'mi.  h,  built    l>\   ili'  lati    I  >  ■   i   ol  W 
minsti  i .  afford  'I    the  architect    an  op] 
tunity  "I  building  .1  completely  finished  structure, 
■  •I    furnishing    it     throughout    with    n.ik    work, 
tilling    even     window    with    stained    glass,    and 

covering  the  il with  .1  marble  pavement.     Ii 

1-  not  often  that  such  an  opportunitj   occurs. 

The  fabric  is  entirely  ol  sandstone,  externally 
and  internally,  which  gives  it  .1  tone  free  from 
.niv  raw  l""k  "t  white  stone.  The  church  i^ 
continuous,  there  l>>  mil;  no  choii   arch,  and 

irstory    windows  itiniu  '1    in    the    sidi 

walls  "t  the  western  tower.     All  this  presents  a 
unity  "I   idi  a    md    in  ai  tistii    breadth  ol  effect. 

The  building  is  vaulted  throughout  with  stone, 

; ■•  thi    vestries,  winch  have  oak  roofs.     The 

tower  is  .11   1 1 1«  -  west  end,  and  above  the  towei 


arch  is  an  exceedingly  well-placed  organ  richly 
gild  d.  The  cIi.uk  el  1-  foi  med  by  open  oak 
ens  of  rich  1  harai  tei  and  well  carved,  ["here 
are  convenient  vestries.  Each  window,  as  has 
been  said,  is  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  font 
is  "l  marble,  surmounted  by  ;i  high  oaken  cover. 
There  is  .1  high  reredos  ol  red  stone  with  man) 
figures.and  .1  sidechapel.  On  the  right-hand  side 
oi  ilic  altar  is  an  altar  tomb  in  white  alabaster 
under  .1  cum  <1  oak  1  anopy.  The  tomb  has 
.1  life-size  effigj  of  the  late  duke,  and  at  the 
sides  the  Westminstei  coat  of-arms  in  colour. 

The  buildei  was  Mr.  R.  Franklin,  of  Dedding 
ton.  The  glass  was  carried  out  by  M<  ssrs.  Burlison 
and    Grylls.      \   peal   "I    bells    was  installed  by 
Messrs.  Mears  &   Stainbank,    the   tenoi    weighing 
I  1  cwts. 
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Church   of   St.    Mary,    Ecctesion. 
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Church  of  St.   .\far\\   Eccleston. 
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:!r/i  of  St.   Mary,  Eccleston. 
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Church  of  St.   Mary,  Eccleston. 
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Pastoral  Cross,  St.  Crantock,  Cornwall. 

Edmund    H.    Sedding,   F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


SELDOM    da  -  an  architect   have  tin    oppoi 
tunity  "t  designing  such  an  ( laborate   and 
costlj    'i"--    foi    a    country   chun  h,    and    il    is 
unlikely    thai    the    incumbenl    would    have    a1 
tempted  to  obtain  funds  foi  such  an  urn.unrni.il 

,,,,,  U3      ill.   I     III.      -II.   III!. HI-    .111(1   |>|i.|n|li;rd 

efforts  he  has  made  t"  and  restore  his 

ven   interesting  church,     ["he  pastoral  cross  was 

,!„.  m,u   ,,1  .,   friend  <>t   the  parish,  who  li.nl  il 
in. ul.  1>\  .1  guild  "i  expert  jewellers  near  Madras 
H„.  cross  itsell  is  "i  silvei  work,  the  arms  being 
2  in.  wide  and  1  in.  thn  k.     The  spai  es  betwi  1  n 
the  vinr  leaves  and  gi  pierced,  which 

gives  il"  .1..-  .1  lighl  effect. 


II,,.  pelican,  symboli<  a]  f"i  self  sai  rifice, 
is  introduced  in  the  lowei  part  "I  the  cross, 
and  doves  symbolising  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
interspersed  amongsl  the  vine  foliage.  The 
flowi  1-  it  the  terminations  of  the  arms  arc 
adaptations  "i  St.  John's  wort,  named  after 
the  favourite  disi  ipl<  "I  tin-  Redeemer.  The 
larg(  stones  an  opals  "I  various  hues,  while 
U  sapphires  are  used  foi  the  centres  "l  the 
flowers. 

1  he  stafl  1-  "I  hard  Indian  wood,  richlj  1  arved 
with  twisted  foliage,  the  fittings  being  ot  silver, 
rhe  lull  height  of  the  cross  is  about  six  and  a 
half  feet. 


llabaster,  the  Surround  being  of  Car 
DESIGN    FOR    MEMORIAL    REREDOS    BY    EDMUND    H.   SEDDING. 
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Pastoral  Cross  for  St  Crantock  Church,  Comical!. 


•  in  Silk  IVilhmghby  Church,  South   Lincolnshire. 
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Latimer  Memorial  Church,    Handsworth,    Birmingham. 


Memorial    to    Bishop    Ridding    in 
Southwell    Minster. 

F.    W.    Pomeroy,    A.R.A.,   Sculptor. 
W.    I).   Caroe,    F.S.A.,   F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


i  tentorial,  in  ibe  cboii  of  the  Minster,  is  executed  in  bronze,  with  a  pedestal  ol  ..' 
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Church  of  St.  Swithin,  Hither  Green, 
I  London. 

Ernest  Newton,  A.R.A.,  Architect. 


THE  nave  and  aisles  oi  this  <  hun  h  wi  re  buill 
in  1892,  the  builder  being  Mr.  Samuel 
Parmenter,  ol  Braintree ;  the  chancel,  &c,  in 
K)o;.  The  later  portion  1-  faced  with  Pascall's 
Wrotham  bricks  and  dressings  "t  Box  Ground 
Bath  stone,  all  the  exterior  stonework  being 
whitewashed  when  finished.  The  roofs  an 
covered  with  green  slates.    Internally  the  chun  K 


has  barrel  ceilings,  and  ili<-  plaster  is  left  rough- 

l       1  li.uic  el   1! 1-  temporarily 

with  red   tiles;    the  altar  hangings,  stalls,  8 

.1]-'.  temporary.    The  general  tractors  i"i 

the  chancel  and  transepts  were  Messrs    M 
Harper,  ■  •!  <  1  > >\ < l- -i  1 .    The  gas  work  was  done  l>\ 
Mi    <  harles  Farris,  and  the  heating  was  carried 
< >ut  bj   Mr.  |ohn  1  irundj  . 


is  1 1  RIOR,     I  IMJKIN 


urc/i  of  St   Swithin,   llillnr  Green. 
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Church  of  St.   Swithin,   Hither  Green. 


Church    of  St.   John    the    Evangelist, 
Upper  Edmonton,  London,  N.E. 

C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


Til  l  situal oi  tin-  church  is  uninteresting 
and  flat,  the  surrounding  streets  being  ot 
the  uniform  terrace  type  oi  small  houses.  I<>  the 
south-easl  "I  the  edifice  i^  situated  .1  large  g 
works  with  several  gasometers  "i  great  size,  and 
it  u.i^  therefor  decided  not  to  ereel  .1  tower  it 
spire  which  might  suffei  in  scale  by  comparison. 
I  walls  inside  and  out  are  faced  with  lo<  al 
yellow  stocks,  as  much  variation  in  colour  being 


secured  .1-  was  possible.  With  these  were  intro- 
•  I11.  ed  ■  ands  oi  Luton  grey  bricks.    The 

root  is  covered  with  hand-made  red  tiles.  Stone 
was  used  sparingl)  foi  springers  and  window 
reveals,  while  the  copings,  etc.,  were  carried  out 
in  blue  brick. 

Internally  the I  timbers  are  left  visible,  with 

sawn  surfaces  finished  with  "<  arbolineum."  The 
interior  appearance  is  very  much  helped  l>v  the 


OF   COMPLETE     SCHEME. 
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S/.  Johns  Church,    I  'ppcr  Edmonton. 


St.  Johns  Church.  I  Tpper  Edmonton. 
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St.   Johns  Church,    I  rpper  Edmonton. 


57.   Johns  Church,    Upper  Edmonton. 
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glass,  which,  though  simple,  has  distinct  <  harai  ter, 
i  was  designed  and  made  b)  Mr.  Paul  Wood- 
roffe.  The  panelled  dadoes  to  the  piers  and 
moi  ning  i  hapel  are  in  deal  painted  a  blu< 
I  he  i  hoii  stalls,  screen,  eti  an  in  <  anadian 
whitewood,  and  were  <  \-  •  i n .  •  1  bj  thi  buildei 
The  roofs  i"  the  aisles  are  in  concrete,  stiffened 
with  expanded  metal,  and  covered  externally 
with  Limmei  asphalt,  the  soffits  inside  being 
finished  in  plaster  to  .1  hand  floated  surface  The 
floor  i"  the  nave  is  ol  pitch-pine,  and  the  floors 
to  the  chance]  and  porches  are  covered  with 
plain  9  in.  red  tiles. 

II  ating  is  by  hot-water  pipes,  the  boilei  I"  ing 
fixed  below  the  choii  vestry,  and  the  pipes  bi 
laid  in  the  ordinary  <lu<  1-  01  trenches,  which, 
however,  havi  fresh  aii  inlets,  so  thai  1 1 1  •  ■  ail 
coming  in  is  wanned  bj  the  pipes  underground, 
and  runs  up  through  gratings  undei  the  radiators. 
There  are  also  fresh  aii  inlets  behind  the  radiators 
standing  against  the  ext  1  nal  walls. 


The  entire  building  \\.i-  built  and  finishei 
I'M.  (the  amount   of   the  1  on( 

lod.    |"  1    head  ;     the    .■<  1  ommodal 
mi  luding  choii  and  clergy,  I 
trad    included    the    front    fencing,    heating   and 
ventilation,  choii  stalls     in  1  ything,  with 

the  ex<  1  |it m|   the  pulpit .  lectern,  ah 

and  <  andlest 

Mi    All"  11  Mniik.  <>i  I  I  dmonton,  «.i>  tin 

general  contractor,     ["In  stone  was  supplied  from 
the  Box  <.i"iiiicl  Quarrj  .  Bath.     I  he  figui 
John  in  the  ni<  he  on  the  wi  -1  fronl 
by  H.   II     Martyn  &  C  •  Itenham.      I 

ements    and    fittings    .m<l    the    iron    chancel 
screens,  et<      wen    made  by  tin    '  rittall  Manu- 
1  ii  1  hi  in  ]  <  u     M<  ssrs    Ramsdi  n  &  {  an  supplied 
1I1  h  .  in  -  ■   1  null.  -1  ii  M<  ssrs.  Thomas 

Elsley,  Ltd    th<  gas  fixtun  s  dooi  furniture,  lo<  k^. 
Messrs    John  Warnei  &  Sons  the  bells ;  and 
Mi  ssrs.   J.   W,   Graj    &    Son   the  lightnii 
■  tin  tors. 


Weslevan    Church   and   Schools. 
Four  Oaks,  Birmingham. 

Crouch,  Butler  and   Savage,  Architecl 


THIS  church  is  buill  on  an  excellent  site  at  the 
junction  of  thi   I  ichfield  and  Walsall  ro  ids 
Tin    nave  was  buill   some  five  years  ago.     The 
whole  scheme,  including  schools,  and  caretaker's 
house,  1-  now  1  ompleted. 

church  consists  ol  nave,  transepts,  choir, 
.mil    organ    chamber,    with    a    gallerj    ovei    the 

western  1 h.    A  loft)  towei  marks  the  1  rossing. 

rin-  |iiil|ni  .mil  the  iitiin^-  general!)  an  ol 
can  ied  out   t"  the  an  hitei  ts'  design.      I  hi    ■ 


window  is  l'\  Messrs.  Harve)  and  Ashby,  "i 
Birmingham,  and  repn  sents  »  tn  t-t  blessing  lit  1 1«- 
children. 

I  In   stoni    is  from  Weldon,  Northamptonshire, 
.  \. .  pi  the  piers,  \\ ln<  h 

The  roofs  an   covered  with  Colle)   Weston  si 
shingles,    I  he  si  In »< >l  buildings  adjoin,  and  1  01 
1.1    assembly    hall,   church    parlour    .mil   infants' 
room. 

total  '  ost  has  been  fu 


Weslevan  Church,  Four  Oaks. 
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//  esleyan  Chzirch,  Four  Oaks. 


Wcsleyan  Church,  Four  Oaks, 
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Wesleyan  Church,   Four  Oaks. 


New   Window,  Gloucester  Cathedral 

Designed  by  Christopher  Whall. 
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The   Church    of  the    Holy    Rood 
Watford,  Herts. 

The  late   |.  I'.  Bentle\ ,  Architect. 


Till  (  hurch  oi  the  Hoi)  R 1  a1  Watford  is 
.1  \  ei  y  i  omplete  instant  e  "i  th(  ai  t  "i  the 
late  Mi.  Bentley.  Here  the  an  hitei  i  liad  full 
licena  to  do  what  he  desired,  and  to  can-)  as  fai 
as  he  Ji"-.  In-  knowledge  oi  pasl  examples 
presenl  possibilities,  and  his  mastery  oi  detail. 
Outwardly,  and  at  first  glance,  it  is  .1  Gothic 
building,  such  a  one  .1-  .1  pious  foundi  1  mighl  have 
1  rei  ti  'I  in  the  days  when  Edward  I   was  stretching 


In-  long  legs  in  England     Bui  on 
detei  ts  the  diffi  rence  between  1 1  »n« 

mind   and   thi    sum   "I   man]  In 

spite  <>i   Mi     I'm  ntli  • 

nl  In-  in. i-i.  1  \  .. 

tin-  >  linn  li  ■.  •  i        \\ 

livi    in  n   1-  In-  devotion      1 1 
human  heai  1  flaming  itsi  li  out  ii 
l    ch  ci  aftsman  it  foi  1 1 1  his 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Rood,  Watford. 
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best  technical  skill  in  carrying  oul  the  design  put 
before  him,  but  there  was  to  be  no  deviation,  no 
thought  of  alteration.  It  is  all  the  work  of  one 
mind  :  and  in  this  way  the  design  may  be  con- 
sidered a  summary  of  Mr.  Bentley's  knowledge 
and  reso  u 

The  effect  of  the  interior  is  sumptuous.     The 

sanctuary   is  enriched   with   mural   paintings   <>l 

and    Is,  the  high  altar  is  of  marble  inlaid 


with  lapis  lazuli  and  pearl,  and  bears  a  tabernacle 
oi  gilt  bronze,  lapis  lazuli  and  pearl  ;  the  electric 
light  fittings  arc  of  gilt  copper,  beautiful  in  form  : 
and  mi  the  north  side  is  the  chantry  chapel  of  the 
founder,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  enclosed 
by  a  screen  of  gilded  metalwork. 

I  "appreciate  the  church  one  needs  to  see  it  in  all 
its  colour,  but  the  accompanying  illustrations  show 
what  a  wonderful  effect  Bentley  here  achieved. 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Rood,  Watford. 
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Church    of  the    Holy    Rood,     Watford. 


Church  of  the  Holy  Rood,    Watford. 


St.  Anne's   Cathedral,  Leeds. 

].  H.  Eastwood,  A.R.I.H.A.,  Architect. 


Til  E  new  cathedra]  and  presbyti  ry  ol  vt . 
Anne,  I  eeds,  occupies  an  almosl  isolated  site 
ol  .1  similar  building  designed  bj  Pugin,  which  was 
demolished  in  order  to  make  way  foi  .1  street  im- 
provement. The  shape  of  the  site,  being  very  wide 
nmparison  with  its  1(  ngth,  has  involved  .1  treat- 
il  plan  with  a  nave  42  ft.  wide  and  double 
;ide  aisles,  with  .ill  the  altars  .it  the  easl  end. 

The  nave  has  a  flat  segmental  pointed  roof, 
with  piers  and  an  hi  s  carrii  d  up  a  high  as  possible 
so  as  tn  give  .1  feeling  "l  loftiness.  The  side  aisli  s 
also  have  1l.1t  roofs  in  order  to  gel  the  utmost 
height  foi  clearstor)  and  aisle  windows.  The 
choir  and  sanctuary,  which  is  al  ou1  30  ft.  wide  by 
50  It.  long,  has  an  ambulatory  all  round,  and 
there  is  .1  gallery  ovei  the  latter  for  the  organ  and 
orchestra  or  additional  choir.  The  high  altar  is 
treated  simply  with  choice  marbli  s,  and  tin  re  is  a 


lofty  baldachino  and  reredos  ol  carved  wood 
coloured  and  gilded. 

[Tie  chaptei  house,  which  is  approached  from 
the  ambulatory,  is  octagonal  on  plan,  with  a 
parish  room  adjoining.  The  two  sacristies  are  in 
connection  with  the  ambulatory  and  presbytery. 
The  lattei  accommodates  the  canons  and  priests 
nl  the  r.itlu  1lr.1l.  The  ground  floor  of  the  presby- 
tery is  almost  level  with  the  gallery  over  the 
ambulatory  around  the  choir,  so  thai  this  gallery 
can  be  easily  entered  from  the  presbytery  stair- 
case. The  nave,  aisles,  huh'  chapel  and  transt  p1 
will  seat  850  persons  and  the  choir  50,  exclusive 
of  canons'  stalls.  The  nave  roof  has  principals  of 
lattici  il  steel  ribs. 

The  floor  ol  the  nave  is  of  wood  blocks,  with 
terrazzo  paving  to  the  aisles  and  marble  for  the 
sanctuary  and  choir. 


GCOftCC         STRUCT 
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Sf.    Anne's    Cathedral,    Leeds. 


Third    Church    of   Christ    Scientist, 
Mayfair,    London,    W. 

Lanchester    and     Rickards,    FF.R.I.B.A.,     Architects. 


in  cm 


luced  iiuu  ih.  ,e  |owe,  „,,„!  , 
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Dunkeld    Cathedral    Restoration 

Dunn  and  Watson,  FF.R.I.B.A.,    Vrchitecl 


T\  the  yi-.ii  iS»o  thechoii  ol  Dunkeld  I  athedral 
*  was  n  pain  d.  At  .1  lowei  level  than  the 
1iMj4111.1l  rool  was  added  a  new  om  which  fitted 
rathi  1  1  lumsilj  ag  linst  tin  easl  ible  ;  il 
finished  on  the  inside  with  hideous  plastei 
vaulting,  jointed  and  coloured  to  r<  pn  -■  nl  ston<  . 
This  vault  was  1  omparativelj  low  and  1  ompli  t(  l\ 
destroj ed  the  l"lt\  propoi  tion  \\ lm  li  musl 
originally  liavc  belonged  i"  the  interior.  At  iln- 
sami  time,  in  ordei  i"  -limi*  n  the  1  lioii  .1  tlu<  k 
wall  was  Imilt  parallel  with  the  easl  1  nd.  <  In  this 
and  the  wesl  walls  galh  rii  -  wi  r<  en  1  t(  d,  and  thi 
smallei  area  was  filled  with  box  pews.  Recently 
it  was  found  that  many  "t  the  old  rool  timbers 
were  decayed  so  badly  as  to  be  beyond  repaii  ; 
and  the  late  su  I  lonald  <  urrie  generouslj  offen  >l 
in  Ih.ii  tin  whole  expense  of  constructing  ii  new 
roof,  removing  the  pari  il  ion  wall  and  gallei  i<  s, 
and  reseating  the  1  hoii . 

Nothing  w.i-  known  ol  the  form  ol  the  original 
roof,  and  the  an  hitei  ts  had  onh  the  outlii 


piti  li.  show  11  againsl   i li<    gabli  . 

This  wa  ted,  and  the  n<  «   rool  h 

lmilt   to  the  sami    slope.     I  he  1  onstructii 

1  onsiderabli    inti  resl     tin    I  ii    !•■  ing   pi  u 

up  111  ordei   t"  pn  - 

the  building.    1 1  ond  tln- 

slight,  .mi I  consists  chiefly  in  removing  pi 

•  xposi  b  iMt  1 1  nl  \\ .  1 1 1  -  n|  rubble  01  aslil 

inn-  damaged  window  jaml*  Hihl:  <i|> 

dowi  1  holi  -      \  '■   ■     in. ill  .k!'    • 
furnishii 

|nil]nt ,  1  nl- 

the  •  .i-t.  with  .hi   .mil" 

in. ill   gallerj    foi     tin    • 
.1    \. « -t  1  \    underneath. 

in. mi    bod}    ol    the    1  hun  li  •  »1 « 1 

stoni  s,  but  .m  ".1!.   wood-bli 
nndei    the  new 
been    install*  d.  window 

.  nt.  .I  b\    I  '.in  li-« .11  and  (iryll  I  ol 
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Dunkeld  Cathedral  Restoration, 


Cyril  Ellis. 


WEST    END   OF    I  H'  'IK. 
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Dunkeld  C  athedral  Restoration. 
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St.    Oswald's   Church,    Birmingham. 

W  .    II.    Bidlake,    M.A.,    Architect. 
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St.  James- the- Less,   Plymouth. 

T.    Rogers   Kitsell,    A.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


! 


St.     Matthew's    Church,    Yiewsley, 

West    Drayton. 

Nicholson  and  Corlette,  FF.R.I.B.A.,  Architects. 


il  Ellis. 


'.ai'i.... 
ilh.  and   the  ,   by    Mr.    H. 


•«rg'    l  i     -  ,    ;,„td    and    a 

I  the  banners,  the  pulpit  and  other  fntinKs.     The  large  wrought-iron  cross  was 


Reredos,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Bramfield, 

Suffolk. 


A.    Winter    Rose,  Architect. 


I  '  I  IIS  reredos  has  been  erected  by  Miss  Tatlock, 

■*•       "i    Bramfii  M    House,    in    memory    "i    hei 

parents  -mil  grandparents,  t  1  ± »  lattei  having  been 

i!i'-  t. hi-,  paintei .  Petei  di   \\  int,  and  his  wifi 

Grej  polyphant  was  selected  b)  the  architect  as 
being  less  likely  to  detrai  t  from  the  glorj  •  •!  the 
en  whi<  li  i-  .i  beautiful  feature  ..t  the  interior. 
Although  \.i\  rich  in  detail,  the  lightei  shadows 
become  absorbed  when  looking  up  the  church. 
i  end  thus  forms  .i  good  background  l"i 
the  screen,  while  still  preserving  th<  lull  interesl 
which  one  rightly  associates  with  the  altai  upon 
closei  inspei  i  ion. 

\  difficulty  thai  had  to  l»  overcome  \\.i^  tin 
exist*  in  e  ol  an  altai  bai  k  designed  by  an  architei  i 
now  dead,  and  il  was  deemed  advisable  to  frame 
In-  work  into  the  new  schem 

I  li.  figures  sel  in  the  canopii  d  nil  hes  are  in 
Doulting  stone.  Reading  from  lefl  to  right  they 
ir<       SS    Helena,  Paul,  Peter  and  Andrew. 

An  attempl  has  be(  n  made  to  in.uk  the 
characteristics  "I  the  Saints  as  we  know  them 
from  the  Bible  ;   whi<  li  aim  has  been  very  greatly 


helped  by  tl  the  si  ulj 

Mi    I     B k  Hitch. 

Below    tli.  -.-   fig  panels   1 1  ntering    in 

shields  bearing  the  i  mblems  ..I  the  Passion  pii  k.  <1 
out  in  tarnished  u..l<l. 

I  !"■  altai  table  is  .il- u  and,  lik-  the  r<  i 

was  .  \. .  ut.-. I  from  ■ , in. ...n-  b)  Mr.  Wintei  R< 

■  ii.  Id    i-    om     ol    the    many    inter 
Suffolk    \  illagi  -    l\  ing    i  lose    to   the    borders 
\'..it..lk.     Hidden  in  it-  1ml.    vallej   away   from 
the  hurrj  and  dusl  ol  the  old  vi  annouth 
the  "in    side  and   the   main   line  of  the  <.: 
I     item  .hi  the  othei ,  il  -  the  notii  • 

visitors.    It  is  a  picturesque  little  place  with  its 

i  ollei  t f  red  roofed  col  iround 

the  church  and  mill.     I  he  «  hurch,  althouj 
foi  tii*-  paintei .  i-  nol  in  itself  ol 
tui.il  interest.    -  on  i ising  ground  al 

the  village,  its  detai  hi  d  tower  s  military 

■.  it\    rathet    than  rel  an 

.hi.  ii  ut  building  "t  Mint  plasti  n  .1  both  inside  and 
..nt.  .ind  the  features  ti\  the  dal  .  al 

the  i  ..nun.  m  .  in.  nt  of  the  D  od. 


..I  SI  KM      Ml  W. 


Reredos,  Bramfield  Church. 
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Reredosy  Branifield  Church. 
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Emmanuel  Church,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

W.   \\  .  Ward   and    W.  G.  Copwell,  Architects. 


THIS  church  has  been  built  as  a  parish  church 
for  the  new  district  "I  Fazakerley,  to  take 
the  place  "t  .t  mission  hall.    It  was  the  result  oi 
a  limited  competition,  the  principal  requin  m<  nts 
of  whi<  li  were  thai  n  should  ultimatel)  seal  aboul 
should  cosl  not  more  than  £8,000  (including 

.1  tower),  and  should  have  ample  vestry  ac< 

modation,  and  an  outside  pulpit.  The  presenl 
work  has  cost   about    £7,000,  and  1-  capable  oi 

seating  1. persons.     It  is  complete,  with  the 

exception  of  the  towei  and  the  furnishing.    The 
present  furniture  was  in  use  .it  the  mission  hall, 
and  is  too  small  in  scale  for  the  building.    This, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  pews,  which  an 
111  pitch-pine  stained  to  gel  rid  of  the  unpleasanl 

red  colour  "l  the  w 1.    The  work  throughout  is 

very  substantial,  !>ut  no  money  has  been  spenl  "ii 
ornament  t<>i  in  own  sake,  and  the  cost  "l  upkeep 
si  ould  be  small. 

The  style  is  .1  free  adaptation  of  the  Gothic, 
with  plain  lancet  windows,  to  avoid  the  expense 
ol  tracery. 

fhe  walls  throughout  are  faced  with  Edwards' 


red  pressed  bricks  (adopted  by  the  express  wish 
oi  the  building  <  ommittee),  relievi  '1  with  Storeton 
Hill  stone,  and  bands  and  panels  oi  tiles  set 
edgeways  in  cement.  The  rooi  is  of  northern  pine, 
painted  white  and  decorated  in  colours,  and 
covered  externally  with  Tilberthwaite  sea  green 
slates  laid  in  diminishing  courses.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  white  antique  glass,  in  \  in. 
lead  1  lines.  The  nave,  aisle,  and  vesti  y 
Boors  are  of  maple  blocks,  and  the  chancel 
and  baptistery  floors  "l  York  stone  slabs,  with 
inset  ul  red  and  green  pressed  tiles  in  patterns. 
External  doors  are  of  oak,  and  inner  doors 
covered  with  pigskin  and  studded  with  brass 
he.uli  (1  nails. 

The  work  has  been  i.niied  out  by  the  following 
firms:-  General  contractors,  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Dilworth,  Wavertree ;  wood-block 
(lours.  Mr.  Roger  I. owe.  Karnworth  :  slating,  The 
Tilberthwaite  Co.  :  plumbing,  painting  and 
dei  orating,  Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd.  Walton  :  rainwatei 
goods,  Lockerbie  &  Wilkinson  :  cast-lead  pipe- 
heads,  Mi.  G.  I'.  Hank. 111. 


VIEW   FROM    SOUTH-WEST. 
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Emmanuel  Church,   Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 
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Emmanuel  Church,  FazakerUy,  Liverpool. 
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St.  Georges   Church,  Bickley,   Kent, 

Ernest  Newton,  A.R.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


Convent  Chapel,   Braintree,    Essex 

I  he  late   |.    F.    Bcntley,   Architect. 


SIDE  CHAPEL   AND   ALTAR. 
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Convent  Chapel,   Bayswater,   London. 


Arthur   Young,    An  hite<  t. 


mi 


Design  for  a  Modern  Church. 

Hubert    C.  Corlette,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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Parish    Church,  Coldstream,  Berwickshire. 


|.  M.  Dick    Peddie,  Architect. 


All  Souls'  Chapel,  Belclare,  Mayo,  Ireland. 

Sir  Charles   A.  Nicholson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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The  ('Impel,  Britannia  Royal  X aval  College,  Part  mouth. 
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The  Chapel,   Britannia   Royal  Naval  College,   Dartmouth. 


INTERIOR.    LOOKING    WEST. 
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'flic  Chapel,   Britamiia  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth. 


ORGAN    CHAM 
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Rood-screen,   St.    Paul's,   Tranmere. 

Hastwell   Grayson.  M.  \.,    V.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


SI    PAUL'S  CHURCH,!  ranmi  n    Birk<  nh<  ad, 
jroup  "i  red  stone  churches  buill 
in    the    middle    "I    the    last    century.      It    was 
ited  in  [857.       Externallj  the  1  hurch  is 
rati  ssful,    1  mi  1    the    interioi     la<  ks  pro- 

portion   and  is  singularly   void  ol    dignity.        \ 
1 1 .  \\  rei  11  has  recently  been  added,  from 

bj     Mi     Hastwell    » irayson  :     and    this, 
by    providing    .1    central   feature,   has  made   the 


Mini  less  obtrusive.  Ii  was  carried  ou1  bj  Mr. 
[ames  Parkinson,  ol  Liverpool,  in  oak  slightlj 
staini  d.        Hie     m  hole    ol     the    modelling    and 

carving    to    the   screen    and   r I  was  executed 

l>v  Mr.  E.  0.  Griffith,  also  oi  Liverpool,  who 
was  .it  one  time  organisl  in  the  church. 
The  modelling  ol  St.  John  is  particularly  happy. 
The  1  osl  ol  the  joinery  and  carving  amount)  d  to 
only  '  i-'" 


The  Chapel,  Naval  College,  Dartmouth. 

Sir    Aston    Webb,  C.B.,  R.A.,  Architect. 


Til  1  Hi  itannia  Royal  Naval  <  ollege  was  buill 
about  seven  years  ago  to  take  the  place  ol 
the  "Id  training  ship  for  cadets  the  Britannia, 
.it  Dartmouth.  1  he  -it'-  1-  a  very  beautiful  one, 
ft.  above  sea  level,  with  views  down  the  Darl 
to  the  mouth  ol  the  river.  The  buildings  comprise 
.1  school  block  centrally  placed,  with  day-rooms, 
..a  either  side,  the  cadets'  dining  hall  com 
pleting  the  western  end  and  the  chapel  the  eastern 
.  nd. 

The  walls  externally  are  faced  with  Bracknell 
bricks,   with    Portland  stone  dressings,  and   the 


roofs  are  covered  with  Cornish  Delabole  slates. 
The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  carried  oul  in  brick 
and  stone,  decoratively  treated,  and  the  chancel  is 
lined  to  .1  height  oi  12  ft.  with  Brescia  marble 
slabs  opened  out  ;  the  floor  is  also  laid  with 
marbli  this  work  being  the  gifl  ol  pasl  cadets, 
as  well  .1-  the  reredos  and  ambone  and  the 
stained-glass  windows  by  the  late  Mr.  Kempe. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill, 
Ltd.,  of  Lambeth.  Messrs.  John  Daymond  &  Son, 
of  London,  executed  the  reredos,  and  H.  T. 
Jenkins  and  Son,  Torquay,  the  marble  work. 


The   Chapel,    Sanatorium,    Mid  hurst. 

H.  Percy    Adams,  F.R.I.R.A.,  Architect. 


THIS  (  hapel  was  a   separate  gift   to  the  late 
King  Edward  by  Sir  fohn  Brickwood.   The 
plan  ibly  unique  in  the  history  of  church 

building.       Dr.     II lore    Williams    and     some 

members  ol  the  committee  suggested  that  an 
open-air  1  hapel  should,  il  possible,  1"  di  signed  ; 
and  the  out  1    proposal  is  .1  V-shapi  d 

pl.m  with  the  point  of  the  V  directed  north.  The 
arms  of  the  V  form  two  naves  ol  the  1  hapel  one 
for  men.  and  the  other  for  women — the  chai 

•  the  apex,  octagonal  in  form  and  domed. 

thern  sides  of  the  naves  have  entirely  open 

ding,  which  is  proti  cted  by  a  cloisl  6  in. 

lower  level  nt  the  ingress  of  snow  and 

rain.     The  walls  are  of  Bath  stone,  the  floor  of 

\   irk)  -tune,   and    the    ceilings    arc    of 


plaster  with  a  slight  enrichment.  Simple  stained 
glass  in  geometrical  designs  is  used  in  the  windows  : 
and  the  pulpit,  lectei  n,  and  altar  are  made  of  teak 
with  inlays  of  ebony.  An  open-air  pulpit  has  been 
provided  for  use  in  fine  weather,  when  patients 
are  permitted  to  -n  in  the  cloisters  and  on  the 
ace. 

The  elevations  depend  som<  what  for  effect  upon 
the  colour  and  quality  of  the  materials  employed. 
Bracknell  red  bricks  combined  with  Luton  grey 
bricks  of  varying  proportions  have  been  used  in 
simple  bnnd  pattern-  :  and.  bv  a  selection  of 
pointing,  a  pleasant  colour  effect  has  been 
obtained. 

Messrs.  Longley  &  Co.,  of  Crawley,  were  the 
general  contractors. 
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Rood-screen,  St.  Pauls  Church,   Tranmere,  Birkenhead. 
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The    Chapel,    Kings    Sanatorium,    Midhurst. 
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The  C  Impel,  Kings  Sanatorium,  Midhurst. 
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The  L  //(?/><■/,    K??igs    Sanatorium,   Midhnrst. 
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St.  Peter's  R.  C.  Church,  Edinburgh. 

R.  S.  Lorimer,  A.R.s.  \.„    \n  hitect. 


IN  ili'    design  "I  this  church  the  restrict .>t 
..■-I   had  i"  be  borne  in  mind    throughout. 

I.ii.  i  i  has  thi  n  fori   been  sought  in  1 id  simple 

lines  and  good  proportion.    The  plan  is  .1  Latin 

5,  with  shallow  sanctuary  and  transepts,  tin 
total  length  ol  the  site  being  [40  ft.  I  he  n.i\  e, 
miiK  pai  tly  buill .  is  Ranked  by  nai  row  aisli  s, 
which  arrangement,  with  narthex  "i  vestibule, 
illows  .1  frei  waj  round  the  1  hur<  h  [01  pro 
cessional   purposes.      Externall)    the  building   is 

ted  h ith  extreme  simplii  its .  It  1-  buill  ol 
Hailes  rubble  "I  mixed  colours,  with  window 
dressings,  et<  .,  oi  Poudham  stone.  <  m  the  south 
side  1-  a  small  belfi  \ .  and  al  the  noi  th-east  .1 
tui i'  t  containing  a  stairwaj  leading  t"  the  01 

gallery  in  the  south  transept.     II ntinuation 

of  this  staii  cess  to  the  roofs. 


The  1  Inii'  li  1-  'tit'  i'  <l  from  a  ■■!  on  the 

-1. nth.  between  the  presbyter)   .it  the  south 
.unl  the  -  hool  .it   the  soutl 
site.    From  the  courtyard  a  covered  <  loister  1 
to  tin-  pon  h.  and  thei 

north-east.    <  in  the  eastern  wall  1-  1  stoni  s<  ulj>- 
ture  <>i   the  <  ru<  ifixion,   bj    Mi     Jos*  pi.    II 
ompanii  'I  by  es<  uti  hi  1  instrun 

of  thi    Passion     A  group  representing  the  Annun- 
,  iation  1-  situated  on  thi   southern  wall.    In 
,  loisti  1  .1  in-  he  has  I"  1  n  buill  to 
ol  thi    Bl       •!  Virgin. 

The  i""t.  which  1-  tn  -it. « 1  in  the  fori 
deep    panels,    1-    constructed    "t    Oregon    1 
nnt. .if  hed   .unl  has  bi  •  n  1-  it   t"  t"i"    naturallj 
undei  the  a<  tion  "I  thi  ■    ntributii 

\  .11 1<  >u-  donors  have  made  |  • 


hi. .11   \i 


St    Peters  Church,    Edinbtirgh. 


THE    EAST    END. 
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.SV.    Peter  s  (  hurch.    Edinburgh. 


\  II  W     I  l;n\l     MiKNI    I    \-l 


VIEW    FROM    SOI   111 


S/.   P tier's    Church,   Edinburgh. 


\\   \  \\<    IN    MM     (  II  U'l   I 


m  the  treatmenl  of  the  fittings.  The  r<  ><  ><1  is  oi 
i  .a  \.  .1  wood,  painted  and  gilded,  1 1 1  *  -  whole  work 
having  been  carried  out  in  Edinburgh.  The 
figures  were  modelled  by  Joseph  Hayes.  The 
altar-rail,  which  is  oi  forged  iron  oi  simple 
pattern,  was  suggested  by  a  good  Italian  model  ; 
and  the  gates  are  <  nriched  with  the  crossed  keys 
symbol  oi  st.  Peter.  The  high  altar  is  embellished 

with  a  painting  representing  the  confessi if  St. 

Peter,  b}   Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  A.R  A,,  and  foi 


this  a  massive  carved  and  gilded  frame  has  bci  n 
provided.  The  tabernacle  and  candlesticks  are 
also  of  carved  wood  gilded,  and  were  designed  1>\ 
Mr.  Lorimer.  The  marble-work  of  the  high  altai 
is  temporary.  An  altar  in  the  side  chapel  of  the 
south  transept,  <>f  which  a  viewis  given  above,  is 

carried  ou1  in  Hopton  W 1  stone.   Above  it  is  a 

carved  and  gilded  frame,  which  is  also  to  be  filled  at 
some  future  time  with  a  painting.  The  church  con- 
tains a  beautiful  lead  font  by  Mr.  (i.  P.  Bankart. 


Chancel  Screen,  St.  Crantock  Church, 

Cornwall. 

Edmund  H.  Sedding,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


HPllI-  screen, which  is  42  ft.  in  length,  extends 
■*•  across  the  chancel  and  chancel  aisles.  It 
i-  a  new  -.  ri  i  n.  a-  there  was  nothing  hit  of  the 
old  "He.  saving  four  roughly  moulded  uprights 
united  by  a  rude  transom,  with  panelling  of  tin 
1  he;  ■  pentry  under.    These  uprights,  aboul 

6  ft.  in  height,  wi  d  with  a  dismal  coloured 

paint,  which  probably  preserved  them  from 
decay,  fur  rain  found  its  way  freely  into  the 
church  before  the  present  vicar  (the  Rev.  G.  M. 
l'ar>ons)  undertook  the  extensive  work  of  repair- 
fabric.  A  place  was  found  for  the  four 
uprights  in  the  new  screen.    It  was  evident  from 


tin:'  section  of  the  coarse  mouldings  that  the 
si  n  en  was  of  unusual  character,  after  the  unique 
example  at  St.  Merry  an,  north  Cornwall,  in  which 
the  chief  characteristic  is  that  the  arches  of  the 
bays  are  without  tracery. 

The  figures  in  the  upper  part  or  "gallery" 
represent  the  evangelists,  with  the  Cruci- 
fixion in  the  centre — after  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  portion  of  the  nave  roof  above  has 
been  panelled  and  enriched  with  carving  and 
gilding. 

The  woodwork  of  thi    roofs  and  fittings  is  of 
the  best  oak. 
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Chancel  Screen ',   .SV.   Crantock  Church,    Cornwall. 
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Chapel  of  the  Bluecoat  Hospital, 

Liverpool. 

Briees,  Wolstenholme,  I  lolili^  and    Thornely,  Architects. 


Till    r.lu. .  oat    Hospital   1-  the  oldest  i  haritj 
in  Liver] 1.  and  formerly  occupied  .1  site 

m  School  Lane.    The  new  buildings  are  situated 
hi  »  hurch  Road,  Wavertree,  on  the  outskirts  oi 

the  city.     The  chapel,  costing    fio, was  .1 

special  gift    to  the  ti  usti  es  by  Mi     I      I 
Harrison.     It  is  plai  ed  .it  the  extn  mi    southern 
.■ml  of  the  main  front  oi  the  hospital,  with  whii  h 
■1  1  ommunicates 

I'll.'  exterioi  fa<  ings  are  ol  9  in.  by  2$  in.  red 
wire-cuts  supplied  by  J.  (.  Edwards,  Ruabon, 
with  dressings  ot  Grinshill  stone.  The  stone 
.  .11  \  ing  was  executed  by  E.  < '.  <  rriffith,  of  Liver- 
pool, the  main  fr.it  m.  s  oi  this  work  being  cherub- 
head  keystones  to  the  windows.    The  capitals  in 


the  chapel  also  contain  cherubs'  heads  and 
,\  hiIh.Ii,  al  emblems.  F01  the  intei  ioi  oi  the  chapel 
Monk's   Park    Bath  stone  has  been   used.     The 

w 1  carving  was  carried  ou1  bj    Eaxp,  Hobbs, 

and  Miller,  "i  Manchester,  .m<l  Wifeon  and 
Thompson,  ol  Liverpool.  The  electric-Hgh1 
fittings,  designed  in  conjunction  with  the  .miii- 
tects,  were  carried  out  by  George  Wragge,  Ltd., 
those  in  the  chapel  being  specially  modelled  l>v 
Mr.  Miller,  oi  Earp,  Hobbs,  and  Miller.  Tins  l., 1 1 .  1 
firm  ,il>. 1  .  j-i  the  large  bronze  memorial  tablet  to 
the  memory  oi  the  wife  oi  the  donor  of  the 
chapel  :  and  the  metal  frames  and  glass  for  the 
windows,  as  well  .is  the  large  cross  terminal  in 
hammered  iron  to  the  apex  oi  the  chapel. 


VIEW   LOOKING    TOWARDS    CHANCEL. 
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.///   Saints    Convent.    Colney    Chapel,    St.    Albans. 


l'l    1  \U      ■■! 


.///   Saints    Convent,    Cohiey    Chapel   St.    Albans, 


DETAIL    OF    MAIN    ENTK 
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All    Saints'  Church,  Woodham,  Surrey. 

W.    F.    Unsworth,    F.R.I.B.  \.,     \ re  hit, 


A   MILE   to  the  north  "I   Woking  station  lies 
the  (  Inn.  Ii  -I    Ml   Saints,  W II.  tm,  buill 

.1   few  years  ago  from  the  designs  ol   Mr.  \\     I 
Unsworth.    The  church  is  set  among  thi 
woods,  :iu<l  the  aim  ..l  the  architei  i  has  been  i.> 
produi      what    is    essentially    .1    village    1  hui 
simple  hi  it  -  lines  and  low  in  its  proportions,  with 
in  oak-shingled  central  spin    in  true  old  Surrej 
fashion. 

rhe  church  is  entered  on  tin  out!  ••'  by  an 
oak  porch  oi  ample  proportions  and  h  iving  broad 
oak  seats. 

The  nave  an  idi  comprises  five  Iu\-,  with 
clustered  columns,  while  next  the  chancel  in  two 
smaller  arches  ol   |  ft.  span,  ovei  \\  1 1 1<  1 1  th<    n 

■  n    is    to     be    <  onsti  ucted.        I  his    will     I" 
approai  hed    l>\  a   staii  ■  !      teps   cros 

the  aisle,  giving  ao  en    through 

two    openings:     the   same    stairs    leading    t"    a 

munimenl     m     over     the    entrance    i.>    the 

ladj  chapel. 

All  lURCtl 


Tin  >  hoii  1-  arrangi  .1  with  .i  1  learstoi 
in  the  north  and  south  aisles.   Th<  altai  front  .ui«l 
rails   are  of  olr  1  bonj 

first-named  having  be btained  from  the  Mount 

..I  ( >ii\,  ,     An  arch  <>n  the  -..nth  side  ..t  the  choir 
opens    to    ii..     !  pel,    which    has   seating 

immodation  fi 

1    window    ..til  I   In 

Proft  ssoi     M  nt-    ili'      V 

Lighl  ti iumphin  1  I >arki 

I  Ii.  .  \i.  1 11. il  walls  .in  ..I  I  ■  fully 

.  oursi  .1  in  si  il.    with  ili.    buildii         '■ 
til.  -  m   used  .hi  tin  roof,  and  Monk's  Park  st< 
is  emplo)  cd  foi  th<   w  indows. 

The  general  contractors  wen    Messrs    I    Norris 
8  Sons,  Sunningdali  .    I  he  fittings  are  by  M«  ssrs 
\\  1  nli. mi  &    \\  it.  1-.   Ltd.,  <  roydon  :    art   metal- 
work  by  Starkii  (iardner  &  to     London;   m.ul.l. 
woi  k  bj    \11-.ini  <  Idling  .'  ondon  ; 

.111. 1   \  entilation   b)    J .    Keith    Bla<  kman 
l.t.l  .   I  Minimi. 


All  Saints'  Convent,  Colney  Chapel, 

St.  Albans. 

I  ,eon  ird    Stoke     P.R.I. B.  \.,    \r«  hite<  t. 


Tlll>  buildiri  it   tin., 

mil.-  from  si     Ubans  foi   1 
tMiiin  il\    ••< ,  upj  11I   housi  -   in    M 

Str<    '    1        ndish  Squan      I  rev "  bri 

are  used  foi  the  fai  in  ally,  with  red  I" 

.1-  dressings  ind  H  nds    \V.  Id  ■ 
foi  the  stone  dr<  ssings    ind  the  r< 
wnli    stom     -I.''  -        I  In-    building    1- 
bj  hoi    watei    .nil    li-lii'  >1 

generated    in    the    outbuildings       w    I 
pumped    by    the    sam<  into  the  tl 


111      win 

old  will 


///   Saints    Church,    Woodham,    Surrey. 


VIEW    FROM    SOUTH-EAST. 
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.  ///  Saints    Church,    Woodham,   Surrey 


luK,    I  utih 


Church    of   St.     Mary    the    Virgin, 
Summerstown,    London,    S.W. 

Godfrey     Pinkerton,    F.R.I.B.A..    Architect. 


AN  important  condition  in  the  erection  "I  this 
churcli  \\.i^  thai  it  should  l>c  very  well 
lighted,  and  .1  highly  successful  result  has  been 
obtained,  as  ma\  l><  judged  from  the  acconi]  .'iiy- 
ing  views  ["he  church  1-  faced  both  1 1 1 — 1  <  1 « ■  and 
out  with  red  VVrotham  bricks  from  Messrs. 
ill's  fields,  with  dressings  and  lining  ol 
chisel-faced  Bath  stone,  [t  is  roofed  with  W<  slmor- 
l.mil  slates.  The  small  columns  in  the  sub 
.ukI  the  sedilia  are  ol  fine-axed  gn  \  granite.  Al 
present  the  towei  is  only  t >i  1 1 1 1  to  .1  sufficii  nl 
heighl  to  take  th<  organ  (which  1-  in  .1  gallery), 
.ukI  has  .1  temporary  roof.  The  chancel  1--  pavi  'I 
with  Portland  stone,  and  ha:  borders  and  steps  "I 
blue   Pennanl   stone.     The  pulpit .  n  desk, 

ind  wall  are  in  three  kinds  oi  stoni  green 
Quarella,  Hopton  Wood,  and  I  ieei  stone.  I  hi 
font  is  ol  green  Quarella  ori  .1  Portland  base.  Th( 
choir  stalls,  clergj   seats,  communion    rail,  <  om 


mandment  tabli  md  panelling  forming  the 
ren  dosare  ol  oak.  I  he  stalls  have  .1  little  inlay  in 
mahoganj  and  English  walnut.  I(  is  intended  .it 
somi  future  time  to  till  the  large  lunettes  in  thi 
nave  arcade  with  figure  subjects  in  modelled 
plaster.  I  hairs  wen  originally  intended  to  provide 
the  seating  accommodation,  but  just  prior  to  the 
c  omph  tion  ol  the  church  the  committi  e  decided 
to  have  pitch-pine  benches. 

rhe  general  contractors,  both  for  foundations 
.md  superstructure  (separate  contracts),  were 
Messrs.  Johnson  &  1  0.,  ol  Wandsworth  Common. 
The  font  and  cover  wire  made  by  Mr.  Laurence 
A.  Turner,  who  al  0  modelled  and  executed  the 
other  carving,  both  in  stone  and  wood,  from  the 
architect's  drawings.  The  glazing  was  done  by 
Weldon  &  <  o.,  ol  (  roydon  :  seating  in  nave  and 
aisles  l>\  P.  II.  Barkei  &  Co.,  of  Hitchin  ;  and 
heating  by  John  Grundy,  ol  London. 


THE     SJ 
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Xfarvs  Church,  Summerstow 
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St.    Mary's  Church,   Summerstoivn. 


' 


.SV.    Marys  Church,   Summerslown. 


MD    ORG.W    I 
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Choir  Stalls  and  Screen,  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Heme  Bay. 

I  .    W.    Watkins,     Architect. 


A    < 1 1  NERAL  scheme  "l  enrn  hment,  of  which 

•*  *■     the   .1 npanying    illustrations   represent 

only  a  part,  has  I arried  out  at  the  .il'"\' 

church,  the  fittings  I »< - i 1 1 1^  oi  <  1 1  \  ■  < I  ...ik.  ["hi 
church  u.i^  designed  originally  by  the  late  R.  P. 
D.i\.  A.R.I.B.A.,  the  chancel  having  been  added 
latei  l>\  Mr.  W.  James.  1  h>  choir  stalls  were 
erei  ted  in  rgo  ;.  and  the  s<  reen  to  the  narthex  in 
[907  8,  the  cost  ..t  the  work  being  defrayed  bj 


various  gifts  and  bequests    Im  ludi  din  thi 

-til.nl.-  1 1904)  and  a  m<  morial  si  1 
(1906),  given  bj   Miss  Watkins  in  memorj 
sister,    and    bearing    t!  ms    .•! 

w    tkins       milj        \l!    I  Iditional    iiti 

wi  i<-  design*  <l  bj  Mi    I    \\    \\  atk 
Wi  stminsti  1 .  With  theexci  ption  "I  the  vestibule, 
.ill   the  work  wa  : 

1. ml. I. 


St.  Clare's  R.  C.  Church,  Sefton  Park, 

Liverpool. 

Leonard   Stokes,   P.K.I  B  V,    Vrchitect. 


TI 1 [S  .  1 1 1 11  >  li     on<  "i  1I1.  .  ,nli.  1  woi  ks  "I  Mi . 
I ..  onard    Stoki  -    displa)  -   1  \.  ■  11-  nl    1 ro- 
portion  and  fine  detail,  the  tiaceryof    the  win- 
dows l»  ing  particularly   pleasing.      I  hi 
massing  of  the  building  is  bold  and  strong,  and 
.1    striking    effect     1-    secured     by    the    recessed 
treatment     of     the     large    end     window 
interesting  comparison    ma)    be  made    betv 
this    >  hun  h     and     <  olnej    <  hapel,   vi     Alb 


which    repn  si  nts     Mi  .St  in     his     1 

stj  1. 

I        materials  -  urch 

hand  ■  made     lo«  ..1     bi  i<  ks    with     - 
Mill    stone  dressings   of 
roofs   being   covered    with    Westmorland 
slates,   laid    in    grad 
was  buill    in    1888        Mi  ssrs     M 
..|    I  i\ .  1 1 1,  v.  ral  conti 


S      ('/arc's  Church,   Scf/on   Park,    Liverpool. 


r. 

o 
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Narthex  Screen,    St.    folins    Church*    1 1  cm,    i 


Choir  Stalls,  St.    I  oh  its  Church,    Heme  Bay. 


St.  Matthew's  Church,  Newcastle,  and 
St.  Hilda's  Church,  Whitby. 

I  he    late    K .    I .    |<  ihnson,    \n  hite<  I . 


ALTHOUGH    ili'    In      R      I     Johnson    nevei 
•  i  \    prominently     is  an    cccli 
ii.  .J   irchitccl  during  \n-  lit'-,  the  works  thai  havi 
I"  ■  ii  erected  1 1 •  >m  his  <l<  -imi>  mark  him  out 
.1   man  ol   ran    and  ev<  n  extraordinary  abilitj 

rhi    i  nun  hes  hi  re   illustrated  i  shibit    .1    n  1 1 

nd    .1    keen  I    proportion    seldom 

!■  .ill-  il   l'\    1  lothic  an  I  I   1 Ii  rn   tin 

St.     Matthew's     1  luircli,     Newi  dt  hough 


,  mi,.  |y  .1    -in  'II   building 

impn  >sion  ol  Hild 

\\  i    t b] 
In    v 
work  is 

..ml  nn  dos  show  ing  a  m  isterlj 
thii    1  I.  in'  nt-       I 
\   1  hapi  1  wi 


■ 


( liurch,   .  \  :wc(jsltc-ou-  Tynt\ 


INTER 


23S 


S/.    Hildas    Church,     W'hitbx 


I  M> 


St.    Hildas    Church,     Whitby, 


2  |" 


.S7.    Hildas    Church.     Uliitbx. 


Ladv   Chapel,    Newcastle    Cathedral, 
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All    Saints'   Church,    Ealing,    London,  W. 


William     A.     Pite,     1;.R  I.B.A.,     Art  :hil 


THIS    church    has    been    built    through    the 
munifii  -Hi  ■     <>i    tin     lati     Mi—    Frederica 

Elizabeth  Perceval,  i morj  "i  hei  father,  the 

Rt.    Hon.    Spencei     Perceval,    who    w.is    Primi 
Ministei   in   [809   [812. 

Ii  mosl  striking  lea  tun  "t  tin  exterioi  1-  the 
greal  arch  and  recessed  easl  window,  flanked  l>\ 
two  turrets,      \t  the  west  end  is  n  detached  tower. 

illO    "•  •  .  :■•■•;-■ 


II 


(nternallj  the  proportions 
an  verj  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  as  there  is  ii"  1  han<  1 1 
arch,  .in  unbroken  length  "l 
rool  from  east  t"  west  is 
se<  mi>  'I      There  1-  ■>  fine  metal 

|>lll|ill  ,     With    SJ  Ml!"">ll"  .il    I: 

■  ■I  A"l mi  and  I  ve,  sui  mounted 

ire    "i    '  In  ist  :     this 

pulpit,      together     with      thi 

the  work  ol    Mi 

•  :i  I  tawson.     I  ii  and 

ind   umilai    h  indiwoi  k   is  •  1 1  -~ 
played    ii  ry  to  tli> 

||ii|\    I  able        !  hi     •  ham  el    is 
d  with  in  11  ble  and  its  walls 
with     alab 
The  arches  I  filled  with 

wrought  iron 


with   gilding,   and    panels  nl    rich    marble,   with 
glass    11 

I    IIIMIIl. 

At   ili'    west  ■  ml  1-  .1   l"i  with 

symbolit  .il  1  ai  \  mil;-  and  angels. 

A   pine   dad  '1   the   walls 

benching  1-  ol  oak,  and  th<    ais  lid  with 

teak  blo(  ks.    Tin 

vestrj  b  '1  for  n-  om 

.iml  l"i  small  paroi  hial  meel  Heat  l>\ 

low-pressure  hot  wal 

Mi  5si      I  '         '      '  the  build)  1  - 

Messrs     Norman   «\    Beard   installed   thi 
I  of  the  chun  Ii  v 
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///  Saints    Church,   Ealing. 
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1HK   EAST    END. 
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AH  Saints    Church,   Ealing. 


Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  Manchester. 


I  dear  Wood,    F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


I  is  buill  of  brick  »,th  stone  dressings,  the  central  gable  beina  uhitened. 
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Monument   to   the   late   Thomas   Garner 

in    Downside    Abbey,    near    Hath. 

Frederick    A.    Walters,    I  ,S.  \  ,    \u  hit< 


•:> 


f.S'r^r  x'r  x<lr  xr  x- 
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St.   James's  Church,   Sutton 

Buckland   ami    Haywood-Farmer,  Architects. 
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■at   English   Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 
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dforlmastiral 

iiUtal  (HEnrkm, 

Sirimtmljam. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Lecterns,  Wrought  Iron  and  Brass 
Screens,  Altar  Rails,  Altar  Vases, 
Candlesticks,  Alms  Dishes,  Electric 
and  Gas  Fittings.  Memorial  Tablets, 
etc.,  etc. 
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Dray,  ings  and  Prices 
01  Ecclesiastical 
Metal  Work  .sent  Oil 
application. 
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nt  English    Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 


THE 


"PERFECT"  SYSTEM  of  HEATING 

BY     LOW     PRESSURE     HOT     WATER. 


<   N.ic        The  boiler  can  Le 
fined  on  any  floor. 


1  his  system  has  been  specially  designed 
by  Messrs.  Benham  &  Sons,  Ld.,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Modern 
Architecture  and  to  present  to  Archi- 
tects a  low  cost  and  yet  highly  efficient 
system   of  heating. 


View    showing    "  Perfecl "    system    of    Healing,   wilh    Boiler   on   top    floor  of 
Building,   and  small  bore  pipes   serving   ladialors    below. 


Many  installations  have  been  fixed  in 
London  and  the  Provinces,  all  giving 
most  satisfactory  results  and  pleasing 
our  clients  in  every  way. 

The  system  can  be  installed  quite  as 
cheap  and  often  much  cheaper  than 
the  ordinary  gravity  system,  while  the 
cost  of  working  and  the  attention 
required  is  the  lowest  of  any  system 
on  the  market. 

A  uniform  temperature  is  obtained  on  all 
radiators  and  all  parts  of  the  building 
are  heated  simultaneously. 


The    Service    pipes    are    very    small    and    can    be    run    quite    irrespective    of    levels. 
THE     "PERFECT"     SYSTEM     IS     THE     BEST     TO     ADOPT 

BECAUSE 

A   UNIFORM    TEMPERATURE   THROUGHOUT. 

VERY   SMALL   PIPES. 

PIPES   RUN    IRRESPECTIVE   OF   LEVELS. 

NO    PIPE  TRENCHES  REQUIRED. 

NO  SPECIAL   BOILER   REQUIRED. 

THE   BOILER   CAN   BE   FIXED   ON   ANY   FLOOR. 


IT   IS   PERFECT   IN   ACTION. 
ECONOMICAL    IN    WORKING. 
SIMPLE    IN   CONSTRUCTION. 
DOES   NOT   REQUIRE   ATTENTION. 
FUEL   CANNOT    BE    WASTED. 
LAN  NOT  GET   OUT   OF  ORDER 


Telephone  No.  :-  Pad.  321  (2  lines). 
Telegraphic  Address:     BENHAM,   LONDON. 


BENHAM  &  SONS,  Ld., 

66,     WIGMORE     ST.,     LONDON,     W. 
SPECIALISTS      IN: 

HEATING,    HOT   WATER   SUPPLY, 
VENTILATION,  COOKING  APPARATUS. 
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BURLISON  and  GRYLLS 

Stained   Glass  Artists. 

I      36,  Greai    Ormond   Street,  W.G 

(Late  ol  23,  NEWMAN   STREET,  W.), 

DESIGNED    AND    EXECUTED 

the  Windows  for  the  following  buildings  illustrated  in  this  volume: 

HOLY    TRINITY    CHURCH,    KENSINGTON. 

ST.    MARY'S    CHURCH.    ECCLESTON. 

CHURCH    OF    THE    HOLY    ANGELS.    HOAR    CROSS 

GIGGLESWICK    SCHOOL    CHAPEL 

DUNKELD    CATHEDRAL. 


A  full  list  of  churches,  in  which  Windows  carried  out  by  them  can  be  teen,  will  !«•  ^«-ni  on 
application  ;   or  work  in  progress  may   be  inspected   in   their  studios  at  the  above  ad 


Ben.    Henry    Johnson    &    Sons, 

MODI  111  RS     Wl>     PI    \>l  1  R]  RS. 

AK  I  IS!  [C     FIBROUS    PL  VSTER    WORK]  RS. 

II  RRO  (<)\(  R]   I  I     SP1  CIALISTS. 


UVM 

Al"  *DI  Nl  *  'ill  I    OFFK 

II  RKISH    BATHS  M  ,  ,, 

PI  I   V.I      llAIM  „.,...., 

WS   HOTBI 

■ 


MOl'LI)IN(iS     IN     WOOD      COMPO       Wl '     KN  RICH  ED     I'1  \-  I  ■ 

SPECIALISTS     l\     FRENCH     PLASTER    WORK.         FRENCH     M 

MANUFACTURERS    "I      0RNAMENTA1      FIBROUS     PIASTER      VND 

FRENCH    SI 


69,     VICTORIA     STREET,     LONDON,     \\\ 

State   Insurance   Buildings^    Liverpool^ 

7    &    8,    Imperial    Buildings,    Johannesburg. 

M  \K-II  \M     ST.,    WES1  MINS1  I  R 
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CRISPIN'S 


BRISTOL. 


HEATING.    VENTILATION. 

and   HOT   WATER    SUPPLY. 


Laundry, 

Hydrant 
Service, 

Cooking, 

&c,    &c. 


Plans   and 

Estimates 

prepared, 

and  success 

guaranteed. 


CLIFTON    COLLEGE    CHAPEL. 

Messrs.   Sir  Chas.   Nicholson   &  Corlette,   Architects. 


James  Crispin  &  Sons, 

Nelson    Street,    BRISTOL. 


Telegrams     "CRISPINS,     BRISTOL. 


Telephone     453. 
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HIGGS  &    HILL.    Ltd. 

Hi i ildii itj    Con trac tors, 

Crown     Works,      LONDON,     S.W. 


<\\\\      Wl'    SI  R]  I  \     EXEC1    III'    B\     HIC.GS    \     Kill 

I"  \\.\       I  RIN1  W       I  III  I  5E  \       Wl'     I  III       I  II  \l'l  I        R<  >\  \l       \  \\  \l 
COLI.EG1       DARTMOU1  II     -III ■  w  N    l  »N     PAG]  - 

WER1      ERECTED    B^     HIGGS    &     mil      Ltd 

l  III      FINES!     [OINEItf      AND    MASONRY     EXECUTED     l"     ARCHITECTS' 
[CNS    UNDER    PERSONA!     SUPERVISION     \l    OUR    OWN    SHOPS     \l 
CROWN    WORKS    WHICH    COVER     \\     \KI\    "I      U50U1     |     VCRES 

ARCHITECTS     \K'l      INVITED     l"    INSPEC1     SHOPS     \\l»    PREMIS1 


HIGGS    & 


HILL,     Ltd., 

CROWN     WORKS, 

lUTH     I  AMBI  I  H     ROAD 
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SIEMENS  BROTHERS  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

CAXTON    HOUSE,   WESTMINSTER,   S.W. 


"STANNOS"  WIRES 

present    the    only     practicable     and     reliable     method 
of    wiring    ecclesiastical     buildings    for    electric    light. 


n  Catholic  Church, 

rllEND-ON 


Rossall  School  Chapel. 


br.  Mak',    Magdalene  Chapel, 
Cambridge. 


WATERTIGHT. 

NEAT. 
UNOBTRUSIVE. 
FIRE  PROOF. 
SEMI-FLEXIBLE. 

E  LECTR I CALLY 
CONTINUOUS. 

INEXPENSIVE. 

WILL  NEGOTIATE 
ELABORATE  CARVINGS 
AND     DECORATIONS. 

INVOLVE    A    MINIMUM    OF 

CUTTING    AWAY    AND 

MAKING     GOOD. 


I       illustrations  represent  a  few  churches 
i  n  ilh  "Stannos." 


Corpus  Christi  Chapel, 
Cambridge. 


St.  Jude's-on-the-Hill, 
Ha.mpstead  Garden  Suburb. 


The  Welsh  Baptist  Chapel, 
Rhyl. 


St.  John's  Church, 
Ealing,  W. 


St.  Jude's-on-the-Hill, 
Interior. 
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Hart,  Son,  Peard  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

138-140,    Charing    Cross     Road,    LONDON,    W.C. 


'  -<s^l : 


St  <-  ulhberl'i    i  hurch,   Philbeadi  G»rdeni. 


Hart.  Son.  Pear  J  &   Co..    Ltd..   have 

made   ecclesiastical   metal    ivork    for 

over   half-a-century,  daring   which 

time    they    have  executed  ivork. 
under    the     direction    of   emi- 
nent architects,  for  hundreds 
of      Churches      and      the 
folio-win  a        Cathedrals 
:  :    and  Abbeys 


ADELAIDE 
BRISTOL. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

BATH     ABBEY. 
CHESTER. 

CANTERBURY. 
CAPE    TOWN. 
DUBLIN. 

EXETER. 
ELY. 
GLOUCESTER. 

LINCOLN. 

LICHFIELD. 
LLANDAFF. 

MANCHESTER. 

NEW   ZEALAND.  ChnMihurih. 
NORWICH. 
OXFORD. 

PERSHORF.   ABBI   > 
PEW  I  H 

PRE  TORIA. 
ROCHES  I  I    D 

ST.    PAULS,    LONDON. 
ST.    ALBANS 
SALISBURY 

SOUTHWAIIK 
TOIION  I  O. 

TEWKESBURY. 
TRURO. 

WORCESTER 
u  |N<  HI  s  1  I  I; 
WESTMINSTER  ABBE1 

WAN  I   I   II    I   1) 

i  Dim. 


Grosvenor  Works,  Grosvenor  Street  West,  Birmingham. 
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T. 


MEARS   &  STAINBANK. 


/» 


\* M*D»C 
fCUtS'l  -STAI-NBA  N  K  •  P.  EXUC'HI 

a-smTKunScxTNtDRAi-'TO-ai* 

WJMUTT.ftf.HArrYfEIGX'Or 

*'afc«iurA«Dvn  * 


The    New   Tenor   i50   cwt   I    now   being 
erected   at    Southwark   Cathedra!. 


L 


edured  SBetl  foundry,  SwS 

CHURCH   BELLS.    SINGLY,  or  in  PEAL, 

Fitted    and    Erected    in    Iron,  Steel 
or  Oak  Frames. 

BELFRIES     INSPECTED,    and     Estimates 

submitted   for  Restoring  Old   Bells. 


Some  Notable  Bells  Cast  at  this  Foundry. 

The  Hour  Bell  (Big  Ben)  Westminster    13    tons. 
The  Bourdon.  Montreal  Cathedral,  uj  tons. 
Great  Peter  of  York  Minster,  10I  tons. 
Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  5*  tons 
The  Hour  Bell.  St.  Paul  s  Cathedral,  5  tons 
Gt.  Dunstan,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  3}  tons 
Also   Bells   for   Windsor     Osborne    House,    and 
Sandringham,  etc. 


MUSICAL   HANDBELLS  in  sets  up  to  170  bells. 

At  the  Annual  Handbell  Contest  held  at  Manchester, 

our    Bells    have    secured    First    l'rize    for    the    past 

13   years,   and  on  eleven   of  those  occasions,  Second 

I'ri/e  also. 

32  U  34,  Whitcchapel  Road,  LONDON,  E. 
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A  rch  i tec t ura I    Works. 


A  36  page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Publications  for  Architects, 
Surveyors,  Engineers  and  Contractors. 


Published  by 
Technical  Journals,  Ltd. 


Caxton   House, 
Westminster,  S.W. 
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EXPANDED   METAL 


FOR 


REINFORCED    CONCRETE 

and     Fire-Resisting     Construction. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART.    ROEHAMPTON.  Mr.    Percy  A.   L.mb.   London.    Architect 

Structural  Sieeli  oring  by    I  III    EXPANDED  METAI    CO     LTD 

EXPANDED  STEEL 

ii   the    most    i-ilu  ienl    reinforcement   foi    i  oncrete    I  I  OORS, 

\\  \i.l.>.      ROOl  S,       FOUND  VTIONS       BRIDCI  - 

GR  \l\     SII  OS,    Rl  SI  RVOIRS,    fin 


Expanded      Metal      Lathing 

,,     unequalled     loi      PLASTERWORK.     WALLS       PARTI! 
i  i  II  INCS,   and    STI  II  WORK    I  N(    \ 

\  1  KMIN  PROOI     ud  Kol    PR< 


HANDBOOK   AND  PRICE  LIST 
■rill     i)>-     s.ni     I    U  E  B     oo     Application. 


THE    EXPANDED    METAL   CO.,   Ltd.. 

YORK   MANSION.   YORK   STREET.  WESTMINSTER.  S.W. 


Trlrphonr.      8  t  9  On  r«rd  &    ISMVietoril 


T»lc(r»mi  Diilrnd.    LmmW. 


I 


I 
►  • 


Rt  v  v  v/  /   English    Et  v  -/(  was  tic  al  Architet  tit  re. 


H.  W.  Cashmore  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

CRAFTSMEN, 

All  Architectural  and  Ecclesiastical  Specialities. 


Ornamental  Iron 
it  Bronze  Work. 

Church  Plate. 

A  t  us.  Screens 

A   Lecterns. 

Carvers  in 
Wood  &  Stone. 

Sculptors. 

Stained  Glass 
&  Tapestries. 

Casements  & 
Leaded  Lights. 


v 
DAVID. 
Cast  in  Lead  &  Bronze 

Lead      £10-10-0 
Bronze  £15-15-0 


Gas  A  Electric 

Fittings  & 
Electric  Light 
Installations. 

Leadwork  it 
Plaster  Modelling 

Garden 
Sculpture  & 
Marhle  Work. 

Mosaic,  Parquet. 

&  Woodblock 

Flooring. 

Die  Sinking 
&  Medallions. 


ALBERT   MA\SIOSS    STUDIOS, 
96.     VICTORIA    STREET. 

WESTMINSTER. 

LONDON,    S.  V\ 


RAILINGS,  GATES,  ART  METAL  WORK,  &c. 


PLEASE     UESTIOS       ECCLESIASTICAL     ARCHITECTURE: 


St.   Alpheee  Vicarage,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


VY.  Bucknall  [Archittc 


WE    SPECIALISE 
IN 

RANDOMS 


ROOFED    WITH    DELABOLE      SLATE 

Roofs  covered  200 
years  ago  with  Delabole 
Slate  can  be  shown 
still  in  excel  lent 
preservation. 

Color: — "  Green   Grey." 


AND 

RUSTICS. 

Old  Delabole  Slate  Co.,  Ltd. 
Delabole.  Cornwall. 


ESTABLISHED     1740. 


BY    ROYAL    WARRANT. 


DIPLOMA   1851  J 

PRIZE    MEDAL  1862.     \ 


COLD    MEDAL 
LONDON     ,- 


TO    HIS    MAJESTY    THE     KING. 

J.  W.  WALKER  &  SONS 


ORGAN    BUILDERS, 
27  Francis  Street,  Tottenham  Court   Road, 

LONDON.     U.C. 


'Phone  7574   Central. 


Instruments  Erected  by  the  Firm   inciudc — 

Sandringham  Church,  1909  (Three-Manual  re- 
placing Two-Manual  previously  erected  by 
the  Firm  in   1S80). 

York  Minster. 

Bristol  Cathedral. 

Rochester  Cathedral. 

Royal   College  of  Music   (Concert   Hall). 

St.   Margaret's  Church,   Westminster. 

Holy   Trinity   Church,   Sloane   Street. 

Manila  Cathedral. 

Hong-Kong  ,, 

Shanghai        ,, 

Singapore       ,, 

Khartoum       „     (now  in  process  of  construction). 
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.    .    LARGE    STOCKS    OF   .    . 

ENGLISH    AND    POREIGN 

=     5TEEL    UOI5T5 

(  Sitmcns/^larlln  and  &cz^enyzr )  •■■■ 


dtlD  CASTINGS 

dLLOUR  ENGLISH  JOISTS 
/IRE     BRANDED 


dLSOHOLDDIRCE  7 
STOCK  OF  G-WriMELS,« 
TEESAflCLLSPuTTES* 

GIUETED  GIRDERS  \ 
FIREPROOF  FLOORS r 
SWrtCHKyiSCPLMMAIS 

CHEQUERED  PLATES* 
MILS  BOLTS  Sxcc^J 

SECTIC^SMEETS^ESTI 
nflTEScfldPPUGrrm 

PD3TIPT  DCLIl/EKY  FRO/i 
•STOCK  ATL°WEST  rfltMET 
PRICES  •     *     •    -    • 
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53b,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E., 

And  EAST  SURREY  IRONWORKS,  PITLAKE,  CROYDON 


—53^ 


URALITE 

ASBESTONE 

»  TILES  t»  ROOFS, 
in  SHEETS  for  PARTITIONS  &  CEILINGS. 

as     used    bv    the    L.C.C.,    H.M.   Office    of    Works,     Admiralty,     War    Office,    Metropolitan    Asylums 

Board,    and   the    leading    Architects. 

BEST     FOR     ROOFS, 

BECAUSE      "     ''  "  w'r>'  Wrt«  an('  ■  '■"  I'kI'1,  '  mperstructure  1  in  therefore  be  uwd 

(   )     ["here  it  no  !<>■>»  bj  l>r<-.ik.iKr  ehhei  in  transit  v>i  1  -  :mai\  »l.ii> 

BEST     FOR     PARTITIONS     AND     CEILINGS, 

BECAUSE    (II     I1  i    Sreproof  rermin-prool  ud  dunp-i 

( .')     h  i»  rapidly  fixed  to  ..  m I  "<  »t<-«-l  <> 

li  i»,li\  when  11   it  ,.ui  up.  an.l  therefore  papering   ind  painting  can  Ik-  |  ■■     with 

inuneOMterj . 

FULL  P  \K  I  IC1  I   \KS  .v  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK!  I  I   wfll  be  leol  FRI  I     •  .pplioition 

The  BRITISH  URALITE  CO.  (1908).  Ltd.  i*.m  85.  Grcsham  St..  EX. 
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N   re/ess. 


V 


Sanitary.        ^      4L 


nVBBER 


tiJiMij^^l^liJiSiMiB 


T'U 


Artistic. 

Everlastins 


*G 


I  '.  ..•/  Flooring  for 
BUSINB^S.^  PVBL1C.    ECCLESIASTICAL.    AND    DOMESTIC    BUILDINGS. 

INC  CHAMB1  RS,  OFFICES,  i  ORRIDORS,   ENTRANCE    HALLS,  CHURCH     USLES,  BATH    ROOMS,    LAVATORIES,    LOBBIES,   etc. 

THE    NEW    YORK    BELTING    AND    PACKING    CO..    Ltd.. 

n-13,  Southampton  Row,   London,  W.C.  Ta,pho«,-wis cuy. 


m 
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v     &vn            p 

«»»ji 

r>>B 
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IS 

l 

!  it 
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4 
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THE    POSITIVE    ORGAN    CO.,    LTD. 

CHURCH    AND     CONCERT     ORGAN     BUILDERS. 
PATENTEES    AND    SPECIALISTS. 

Estimal  "  one,   fux>,  '•/•  Ihret    Manuals  sent  01 

applicatioi 

44.    Momington    Crescent.    LONDON,    N.W. 


HUBERT    TODD   &    CO,, 

53,   VICTORIA    STREET, 
WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 

Te'ephone -VICTORIA   3526. 
Telegrams:   TROWELLED.    LONDON. 


GRANITE   CONCRETE  PAVINGS 

Floors,     Stairs,     &c,    in    Reinforced     Concrete. 
Terrazzo,   Mosaic    and   Wood  Block  Floors. 

ALL    PAYINGS  GUARANTEED. 


j 

M 
m 

:.' 

m 

*t 
w 

I 
I 

< 

M 

.V;' 

s 

fas 

S3 

m . 

m 

■ 

i 

ago 

as 

A-.;' 

t 
SB 
fibc 


WALL    AND     FLOOR 
TILINGS 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION 
CARRIED    OUT    BY    EXPERIENCED    MEN. 


TELEPHONE : 

1026 

HOLBORN. 


SPECIALISTS     IN 

"  MODERNIA  "     TILES, 

GLAZED     TILES, 

ENCAUSTIC    TILES, 

TESSELLATED    TILES, 

OPAL-GLASS     TILES, 

QUARRIES. 

MARBLE    FITTINGS. 

MOSAICS    & 

FIREPROOF   PARTITIONS 

SUPPLIED     &     FIXED. 

ARCHITECTS' 

DESIGNS 

CARRIED     OUT. 


m 
1 

u'r'J 

m 

:;'''J 
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ESTABLISHED 

1905. 


.r-u 

7.3!: 

Scc 

7k 

3RD 
ESQ 

HI 

s§ 

■;k 

W 

■■::, 

1 
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CONTRACTORS    TO    H.M.   OFFICE    OF    WORKS. 

DAVIDSON'S 

PERFECT    TILE    COMPANY, 

Office  and  Show  Rooms : 

13,    Featherstone   Buildings    Holborn,  W.C. 
WANT   YOUR    ENQUIRIES! 


A    FEW    CONTRACTS   COMPLETED   AND   IN   HAND. 


Coventry, 

Fulham, 

and     Pav- 

Flooring 


FACTORIES 

Standard     Motor     Works, 
2,000    yards    Pavings. 

'1        Water 
Reinforced     Flat     Roofs 
ings. 

I  Staffs,      R-    : 

and    l 

ers,        Ltd.,        Repair        Shops 

urn,     i.ooo     yards     Pavings. 

I   \!  Li:    YARDS. 
Sherborne, 
Pavings. 

1  '-iiton. 
tn,     Surrey. 
GAR A 1  I 

ige    and    Yard,    Horsley,    Surrey 


1,500 


yards 


British  Motor  Cab  Co.'s  Garages, 
over    10,000  yards   Pavings. 

51  MILLS    AND    COW    Hi  il    51 

R  lyal  .Mews,  Buckingham  Palace, 
Pavings    to   Two   Stables. 

Pitsford  Hall,  Nortbants,  Hunting 
Stables. 

Burnharn,   Bucks.,   Stables. 

H  >lmsley    Lndge,    Hants,   Stables. 

Newton    Hall,    Cambs.,    Stables. 

Coombe    Farm,    Kingston,    Stables. 

Finn  Building,  Gloucs.,  2,000 
yards    Pavings. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Racquet   Court,   Gloucs. 

I  enni  s    Court,    Ei<  kli 

St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  Pav- 
ings  and   Stairs. 

Basement,    Carlton    House    Terr.,    W 


Personal  and  Immediate  Attention  given  to  all  Enquiries, 

HUBERT  TODD  &  Co.,  53,  Victoria  St.,S.W. 
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TECHNICAL  JOURNALS'  PUBLICATIONS. 


HE    progress   in    science  and  the  increase  in  competition 
v;      compel     the    professional    man    to    demand    tech 

works  ami  publications  which  will  keep  him  thoroughly 

1     abreasl     of    the     times  :     while    the    requirements    ol 

modern     prat  tier     have    become     so    complex     that 

the   most   concise  methods  of  presenting   new   tart-  are  required.       It 

has   been    the   endeavour   ol    the    Publishers,    in    producing    the   works 

catalogued  in  the  following  pages,  to  make  them  so  strong  in  characl 

so  attractive  in  contents,   and  - cessary   in   information,  that   they 

should   occupy   a    unique   position   in   current    technical   literature  and 
be  found  ol  the  utmosl  practical  value 

\»  it  is  also  imperative  foi  professional  men  to  know  what  is 
being  dun.-,  suggested,  and  considered  in  regard  to  theii  profession, 
and  as  they  are  dependenl  foi  such  information  upon  technical 
periodicals,  the  Publishers  give  particulars  ol  their  weeklj  and  monthly 
publii  ations 

An  Order  F i  will  be  found  on  page  xxi.  foi   the  conveniens 

i  eadei  -      <  Irdei  s  should   be  sent    to 

I  in     M  \\  \i.i  R,    In  HNK   \i    Joi  K\  \i  S,    I   ii> 

•  w  [<  in  Housi  ,  Westminstki     Lond 
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Practical  Notes  for  Architectural 

Draughtsmen. 


ONI     VOLUME. 


I  'i  ii  e  15  -  nr//. 


27  PLATES. 


By  A.  W.  S.  CROSS,  M.A.,  V-P.R.I.B.A.,  and  ALAN  E.  MUNBY, 

.M.A..  A.R.I.B.A. 

;  /t^>n  ' ' '  '  ''  ,%vN  "'  I  """ids  are  spenl  each  yeai  in  Buildings 
/  «a  B\\  \  carried  out  to  the  designs  of  Architects.  Many  im- 
1-  «.  Wj /'•  pmtant  Commissions  arc  gained  in  Open  Competition 
^^  l>v    the    men   who    have    ability,   not    only   t<>    plan 

and  design,  but  also  to  express  their  ideas  effectively  and 
correctlv  by  their  draughtsmanship.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
knowledge.  The  Architect  has  to  exhibil  his  knowledge  by  his 
drawings.  Prai  riCAL  Not]  s  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, for  quick  and  ready  methods  of  work,  etc.,  carefully  drawn 
examples  ,nid  the  canonical  proportions  and  rules  for  design  and 
detail  found  l>v  experienced  and  qualified  men  to  be  the  best. 
collected  and  arranged  for  easy  reference. 
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LIST    OF    PLATES    CONTAINED    IX    PORTFOLIO. 


Pari    I.      I'm    Orders    \m>   miau  Application. 
Plate   1 .     [ntrodui  t  ion 

The  Four  <  Irdei  - 

The  Tuscan  and  ! >. >r it  Orders  in  detail. 

The  tonic  and  Corinthian  Orders  in  detail. 

Details  oi  Imposts  and  Arch  Moulds. 

Order  upon  Order  and  [ntercolumniation. 

I  >. ..ii  ways  and  Pediments. 

Windows  and  Entablatures. 

Windows.  Rusticated  Treatment. 

\  em  1 1. in  and  othei   Windows. 

\ii  hes  and  their   ["reatment. 

Block  Cornices,  Balusters,  Entablatures,  and  Entasi 


? 


Pari    II.     Dei  ah  s  01    1  hi    Ord 

Plate  1  ;      Rules    for    Setting    ou1    the    Volutes   oi    the    tonic 
Capital  by  ( 1 )  Gibbs,  and  (2)  Vignolaand  Palladio 

14.     Details  ol  tonic  and  Corinthian  Capitals. 


Pari    II.  -  continued. 

Plate  15.     Examples  oi   dreading  (Ionic   and  Doric). 
,,      16.     Examples  ol  Arcading  (Tuscan  and  Corinthian). 

Pari    III.     Constructionai    Details. 

Plate  17.     Domes. 

18.     Pendentives,    Circular    Staircases,    and     Wreathed 
(  olumns 

.9.     Gothic    rracery  and  Vaulting. 

Part  IV.     Perspective. 

Plate  20.     Notes  (in    Vrchitectural  Perspective. 
21.     Setting  up  a  I  'erspec  live. 

Part   V.     Shadows. 


Plate  22.     Explanatory    matter    regarding    the    projection   of 
Shadow  s. 

j  5-27.      Examples  illustrating  Shadows  on  various  an  hi- 
tectural  details. 
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Recent  English  Domestic  Architecture. 


Examp  ted  bj    MERVYN   I     M  V   \kl\l  \     B.A     F.S.A     I   R.l  B  \ 


IIIKI.k    Vol  1   \||  - 


Vol  i  mi    I.    >>ui  of  Print. 

Vol  '  Ml  -   II    and   III      Prii  <•  7  6  eai  li  )i<-it. 


OMESTK  Architecture  is  ol  vasl  interest,  not  only  t" 
English  Architects,  but  also  to  Architects  all  ovei  the 
world. 

i  nglish  houses  have  blished   themselves 

in  the  forefront  of  domestii  architecture  that  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  which  thej  exhibit  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  no 
houses  excel  them  foi  quiel  dignity,  appropriate  treatment,  and  charm 
ol  effei  i 

English  architects  have  enjoyed  .1  unique  legai  5  in  the  mansioi 
the  Tudor  and  Renaissance  periods,  and  the  delightful  charactei  "t  these 
examples  has  been  .1  nevei  failing  inspiration  1 lodem  work. 

I  In-  gathering  togethei  ol  the  most  notable  recenl  work  into  three 
volumes,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  drawings,  1^  not  onlj  an 
interesting   but   .1   most   valuable  undertaking,   the  collection   bein 
particulai  value  b)  reason  of  the  careful  selei  tion  exercised  in  the  choice 

of  the  examples,  and  the  representati >t  these  by  means  "i  special 

photographs  reproduced  to  .1  large  *ize.  While  interesting  t"  the  general 
publii  or  .11  least  i"  that  section  ol  the  public  taking  an  interest 
in  an  liiiii  tun-  the  volume  are  in  no  sense  mere  pii  lure-books 
rhey  treat  the  subject  ol  English  Domestii  Architecture  in  .1 
serious,  and  useful  mannei  .  in  all  cases  plans  being  included. 
\ttention  has  been  given  not  onlj  t"  the  general  design,  but  also  to  the 
decorative  details  ol  houses,  and  to  the  subject  ol  garden  design, 
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A  Short  Chronological  History  of 
British  Architecture. 


Vol  I  ME. 


Prk  i    10      lull 


150  I'm. 1  s,   Aki    Papi  R. 


fills  Work  was  firsl   issued  in  connectior 
national  Congress  oi  An  hitects  in  1  ondi 


I  I    CONTAINS    A    SUMMARY    OF 


I    Willi    the     llllri 
HI.     ]lllv.     I'M'1' 


ENGLISH   MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTURE 
(105"  1550). 

B^     EDWARD   S.    PRIOR,    M.A.,    F.S.A..    F.R.I.B.A. 
A    SUMMARY   OF 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 
(1516  11150). 

BY    J.    ALFRED   GOTCH,    F.S.A.,    F.R.I.B.A. 
A    SUMMARY    OF 

LATER  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 

BY    MERVYN    E.    MACARTNEY,    B.A.,    F.S.A.,    F.R.I.B.A. 

INTERESTING  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK  BY  LIVING  ARCHITECTS. 

A   LIST  OF  THE    PRINCIPAL 

ARCHITECTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LATER    RENAISSANCE 

ami   their  chief  authenticated  and  reputed  work-  (with  dates).  Replete  with  valuable  Illustrations. 
12  J  in.  by  9  in. 

This  publication,  by  the  manner  of  its  arrangement  and  illustration,  presents  the  whole  field  of  British  Architecture 
a-  a  (cji/)  d'oeil,  and  enables  the  several  periods  to  be  examined  individually,  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  be  studied  one 
with  another  tor  purposes  of  comparison.  The  letterpress,  moreover,  written  by  acknowledged  authorities,  >ets  forth 
in  brief  order  the  entire  chronological  development,  following  the  succeeding  phases  of  architectural  art.  and  giving 
those  essential  facts  which  are  necessarv  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  whole. 


X050-1550. 
'  ii.ip'-i,  Bradford-on-Avon. 
Ely  Cathedral. 
St,  Albans  Cathedral. 
1  turh.irii  1  ithedra! 
Peta  1" t "i:ii  I  ithedral. 
1  ewkesbuiy   \  I 
i  .inn'  1  ster  Cathedral. 
u  on  esta  I  ithedral. 
Kirkstall   U>bey. 
&  luthwell  1  athedral. 
l  anterbury  t  athedral. 
1  hii  hestei  I  athedral. 
Ripon  t  athedral 

Liik  ..In  Cathedral, 

Well-  1  athedral 

thedral. 
Bi    1    1      A  aster. 
I  sett  [  t  athedral. 
1  intern  Abb 

Bridlingt  in,  fhe  Proiry  Churi  h 
Bristol  Cathedral. 
*  arlisle  i  athedrai. 
si, 1  rborm    M  bey 

■   I  bapi  1.  (  .mi' 

VM.f  ',      With    I  1     ;.i        \  I  I        ' 

Wini  hester  Cathedi  .1 

St.  Botolph's  1  iiini  ii.  B -tnii 

1  hurch. 
St   Cuthbert's,  I  tarlin 
St.  M11  in- )'  ,  1  1  iventry. 

ter  L.n-tle. 
tstle. 
\\  arwii  k  '  astli 
Bodiam  t. astle,  Su- 

Banbury. 
Battle  All!  ey,  Hastings. 
Norman  Tower,  Bury  St.  Edmui   Is 

The  History  also  contains  60 
principal  Architects  of  the  English 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[516     1  '   ■"■  0 

Hall. 
Kin       l  1  dlrt;<-  Chapel,  *.  ambridge. 

Middle    J  finplf  1 1, ill,    1  .'in  i'  'ii 

Canons  Ashb) 

Croscombe  Church. 

Kirby  Hall,   Northants. 

Montacute  Hmhr. 

Sydenham  Hall. 

Barlborough  Hall. 

Stibbington  Hall. 

Red  Lod^<-,  Bristol. 

1  iati  tu  oil.  Lanhydroc. 

Knole  House 

Hospital  "t  St.  Cross,  Winchester. 

Abbott's  Hi  -  hii  ii.  I  iuildfi « d 

Hatheld  II 

Haddon  Hall. 

I  i'  ■>•  k  Abbey,  Bath. 

Bramshilt.  Hants. 

Burford  Priory  (Chapel). 

. 
Raynham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

•\shtmrnh.ini  House  Westminstei    with  measured  details  . 
vlarket  Pa^  ilion    Sw  tffham 

Water  Gate,  York  Stairs,  London  {with  measured  details 
St.  Michael  s,  (  ornhill,  London 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  London. 
Groombridge  Place,  Sussex. 
Banqueting  Hall,  Whitehall. 
Wilton  House,  Wiltshire. 
A  Tribute  to  Sir  Christophei  Wren  :    a  Collection  of  his 

Spire*  drawn  by  Charles  R,  Cockerel], 
St.  Paul-  Cathedral. 

Greenwich  Hospital  (with  measured  drawii 
House  in  West  Street,  Chichester. 
Hampton  Court  Pain  • 
Christ's  Hospital,  Lond 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London. 
St,  Magnus,  London. 
St.  i  lunstan's  in  the-East,  London. 


St.  Bride's,  London. 

Gatehouse,  Middle  remple  Lane,  London  (detail 

Trinity  College  Library.  Cambridge,  [drawing), 

Marlborough  House. 

Temple  Bar. 

Wolvesey  House,  Winchester  (measured  drawin 

St.  Giles-in-the-fields,  London. 

St.  Mary-le-Straml,  London. 

Christ  Church,  Spitalnelds, 

St.  <  .curt;.-,  Bloomsbury. 

st.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London  (measured  details}. 

Market  House,  Abingdon. 

Fishermen's  Hospital,  Yarmouth. 

Chapel  of  St.  Charles  the  Martyr,  Tunbridge  Wells 

Blenheim  Palai  e. 

Old  Clarendon  Press  Building,  Oxford. 

Seaton  Delaval,  Northumberland. 

House  in  the  Close.  Salisbury. 

Somerset  House,  London. 

Ceiling,  New  River  Offices  [measured  drawing). 

All  Saints'  Church,  Oxford 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  Oxford. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Northampton. 

St.  George's  Church,  Yarmouth. 

St.  Philip'-.  Birmingham. 

Corpus  Christi  >  olli  .  ■  ,  I  ixford. 

Rochester  Guildhall. 

Bank  of  England,  Liverpool. 

Treasury  Chambers,  London. 

\-  wgate  (old  building). 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  London. 

Doorways,  Houses  at  Hath. 

The  Customs  House,  Dublin. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  London. 

Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 

Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

Wellington  Arch,  Hyde  Park. 

Arsenal  Colonnade,  Hyde  Park. 

Sun  Insurance  Office,  London. 

St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Church  in  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow, 


Illustration*  ol  Work  by  Living  Architects,  and  a  carefully-prepared  list  of  the 
Later  Renaissance,  and  their  chief  authentic  and  reputed  works. 
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The   Practical   Exemplar  of   Architecture. 


THREE    P0RTF01  [OS. 


Series  I-  and  II..   Pri<  e  15      i  ai  h  mil. 
Series  III.  12  6 


;44    I'l  ATES 


HE  PRA(  IK  AI   EXEMP]  \K  SERIES  record  permanently 
the  work  «>t  the  masters  m  Architei  ture  in  .1  form  t1 
"I   the  utmosl  use  to  practising  Architects.     As  veai   bv 
yeai  many  ol   the  beautiful  examples  "I  old  work  an 
through  buildings  being  pulled  down  to  make  room  foi 
impi  •  '■       additional    value    is    given    to    the 

reproduction  in  tin  "  Exemplar."  The  photographs  and  measured 
details  are  unique.  Many  hundred:  ol  pounds  have  been  spenl  in  the 
■  i illei  1  ii mi  .in. I  reproducl ii >n  ol  thesi     erii     ol  pi 

I  In    Practical  Exem] ilai  ol  An  hitei  ture  "  show 
Modern  W  vella    old  work.  The  Measured  Details     chimney- 

pieces,  doorways,  windows,  panelling,  plasterwork,  etc.  are  ol  the 
greatest  prai  tical  value,  the  drawings  themselves  being  excellent  examples 

and  in  evei  \  1  ase  the}  are  ai  1  ompanied  by 
photogra]  ch    ubjeel  1-  represented  in  an  absolutely tplete 

111. hum  1 

Each   Portfolio  (Series   I.,   II..  and   III.)  contains  ovei    100  Plates, 
with  descripti  ire        Hie  publication  is  under  the  direction  of  the 

Editoi  "I    I  mi    Architecturai    Review,   Mervyn   E.  Macartney,   B  \ 
I    5.A.,  1   R.I.B.A 

Publishers:  Teciinh  m   Journals,  Ltd.,  <  wms  House, 
\\  1  stminsti  1:    London. 
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Municipal  Engineers'  Specification. 


ONE  VOL!  Ml. 


Prn  i    5  -  nett. 


420  Pagi  5. 


-rr^-v^lll     MUXICIPA]     ENGINEERS'   SPECIFU   VTION   deals 

W^p£<~\\-     ''"1>l'(  'allv  NV"''   ''"'sl'  a"l"'' N  "'   construction   in  which 

f\  ffi         Municipal  Engineers  are  interested.    The  volume  consists 

\\^^^~  :     ol  separate  divisions,  which,  in  turn,  are  again  divided 

into  sections.    The  divisions  mark  the  respective  branches 

ol  Municipal  Engineering,  and  the  sections  are  devoted  to 

the  various  work-  thai  fall  naturally  into  each  division. 

II pe  o1  the  work  may  be  estimated  by  an  examination  oi  the 

list  oi  5,  which  is  convim  ing  ol  the  exhaustive  <  haracter  ol  the 

treatise. 

Attention  is  further  directed  t<i  the  large  quantity  ol  information 
n  in  tabular  form  as  to  the  practice  followed  in  various  towns  with 
I  to  .1  variety  oi  works.    This  information  is  rendered  in  a  concise 
and  convenienl  form. 

Tin-  publication  is  no  longer  issued  in  separate  form,  owing  to  the 
heavy  expense  involved  in  it-  production.  The  volume  has  proved  of 
the  greatesl  value  and  use  to  Municipal  Engineers,  and  the  remaining 
copies,  therefore,  have  an  especial  value,  as  the  publication  cannol  be 
re-issued. 
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CREAT  NEW  ST  U&NDQN.ENCLAND 


13  in.  by  8J  in.      (420  pages.) 


DIVISION  I,  -EXECUTIVE  WORK. 

-11  Hon   IV. — Municipai    Buildings     i 
Sub-Sec  hon   II. 

Buildings  lor  Educational  Recreation 
Sub  Sec]  ion  III. 

Buildings  for  Public  Use  and  Benefit, 
Sub-Section   IV. 

Buildings  for  the  Reception  of  the  Sick,   Infirm,  and   Unfit. 
Sub-Section  V. 

Buildings  for  the  Public  Supervision  and  Sale  of  Foodstuffs. 
Sib-Section   VI. 

Buildings  for  Use  in  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead. 
Sei  noN  V. — Municipal  Fire  Service. 

Modern  Fire  Fighting  Appliances — Brigades'   Equipment. 
Section  VI. — Ambulances. 

Ambulance    Carriages    and     Wagons — Municipal      Ambulance 
Service. 

R<  'ADS. 

-i'  1  ion   III. — Macadam    Roads. 

General  Notes — Road  Stone — Igneous  Rocks—  Strai 1  Rocks 

— Selection  of  Road  Stone  for  Macadam  —Construction-  R01  k 
Asphalt  Macadam — Tar  Macadam. 

- n   IV. — Paved   Roads. 

General  Xotes — Foundations— Stone   Paving— Brick   Paving- 
Asphalt — Wood — Miscellaneous  Pax  ing 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

-1  1  tio.n   III. — Pumps   for   Waterworks. 

Air  Lift  System  of  Raising  Water  from  Deep  Borings — Specin 
cation    for    Horizontal    Compound    Steam    Engine   and    Double 
Stage  Air-Compressors. 

Section   IV. — Water   Purification. 

General  Xotes — Construction  of  Purification  Works— Mechani- 
cal Filtration. 

Sei  noN  V. — Water  Supply  Distribution. 
DIVISION  IV.-  SEWERAGE. 

Sei  [ton    l\       I'>i  ipment  of  Sewers. 

Ordinary  Works — Special  Works — Sewer  Ventilation. 

Section   V. — Sewage   Disposal. 

Mechanical    Treatment — Bacteriological    Treatment — The 
Anaerboic  Tank — Sludge. 

Section    VI.  -The     Elimination    of    the    Dissolved    Organic 
Matter. 
land  Filtration  or  Land  Irrigation — Preparation  of  the  Land — 
Artificial    Filters    or    Bacteria    Beds— Apparatus    for   Bacterial 
Beds — Contact  Beds — Flow  Filters. 

ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY. 
Sub-Division  II. 

Tramwav  Track— Tramway  Feeders— Overhead  Electric  Tram- 
instnictaon  ol  Power  station  Buildings.  way  Equipment— Motor  Equipments  for  Electric  Tramway 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Plans  and  Photographs.  Specification  for  Tramway  Power  House  Equipment,  with  notes. 

Publishers:   Technical  Journals.   Ltd..  Caxton  House,  Westminster.  London. 
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for  Roads. 

DIVISION  III 
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Hi-.,    II       Impounding   Reservoirs  and  Aquedui 

Earthen    Embankment- — Main    Works— Masonry    Dams — 
Aqueducts. 

>    I  '  I  i  ION. 

Di  ligning  a  Sewerag'    System— Materials 
Directions,  Generally — Road  Drainage-  Sewer  Capacities 
and    Discharges. 

i  - 

Pipes  made  of  Clay — Laying  Pipe  : 

Section   III. — Brick   and  Concrete   Sewers. 
Reinforced  Concrete  Sewers,  Conduit-,  etc. 

DIVISION  \ 

Sub-Division   I. 
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King  Edward's  Sanatorium,   Midhurst. 

A   MONOGRAPH     BY  II    PER(  V  ADAM-    F  R  II:  A 


Vol  '  \i:  - 


Pru  i    1       nett. 


Full\  1 


IS    |\|1     MAJESTY,  King  Edward  VII.,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  S  ennany  r  the 

san.it., limn  ,,i   Falkenstem,  and  noticed  tl  benefits  acquired  then 

■  onsumption  in  tin-  and  similai  institutions. 

A  large  sum  oi  money  having  anonymouslj  been  plai  •  I  a<  II     "  lisposa]   he 

'"  l""M  ■""l  '"  |,,u  •'  model  sanatorium  I nsumptives  in  England,  and  appoii 

istmgof  Sir  William  Broadbent.  Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell,  Sir  Francis  Lakii      -     I 
Sir  Herman  Weber,  Dr.  I      I    Williams,  Sir  Frederick  Tr<  |  |      I  Sandhurst    Mi    WilUi    I 

and  Mi .  Bailey,  t"  advise  him. 

Aftei  mui  1.  thought  and  trouble  a  suitable  mi,-  was    ,  I.,  ted,  offering  tl  I  advantages  in  shelter  altitude 

and  m,  and  upon  this  site  .i  magnifii  ent  building  has  been  ere  ted  to  tin-  desie 

H.  Percj    Vdam      F.R.I.B.A 

I  In-  above  publit  ation,  whit  h  deals  exhaustively  with  the  Sanal un,  will  be  found  oi  great  inl 

ilarly  to  those  wishing  t"  study  tl  jgn. 

contains  30  fine  Illustrations  of  Hi,-  /  ,.,//,  Plans  an 

iili  Entran 
Detail 

\  iews  of  En1 

I  ibrai 
I  bi    Kil.  ben  an, I   I  ami 
lieral   Vi<  11 


soil, 
Mr. 


il  vii  '.v  '.!  Patit  n!-'  1 
Vdministration  Bid  h  and  Prim  ipal  I  nti 

■I.  e, 
-nntli  Elevation. 
1 '  tail  ol  North  I  1, .hi. 
Medii  al  '  11 

th  I  '••in 
!'•'■.  Port f  P 


Dual. 1 


Posi    I  •<  1  1    Rati         England,   13:    1  ana. la    30..  nl         Vmerica    30 

Specification  for  Architects. 


[SSI   I  l»    WM    \l  I.Y. 


\         Mil.         Price  3  6  nett.  (iqio) 


P 


il'li  II  h   \  i  l<  i\        provides    all     the    information     that 
professional  men  may  require  when  preparing  Drawings, 

writing  Specifications,  ipiling  Bills  ol  Quantities. 

Previous  to   its  publication  mi<  1i  information  could  only 
be  obtained  (and  then  inadequately)  bj  the  consu  I 
ni  a  large  numbei  •  ■!  books. 

1 n> nee  in  reference  "  Specifh  ition  "  is  arranged  undei 

the  usual  trade  headings  "i  a  complete  Spe<  ification  ol  \\  "ik~     rhe  book 
t~  lulh   indexed      \fo  lei  v '     ifi   ition  Cla  n. 

All   the  Sections    n< itributed   bj    Specialists  in   the   particulai 

branches  ol  the  subject  "i  which  thej   treat,  and  are  careful!)   revisetl 
and  extended  <■•.  ei  j   y< 

"  Specifn  itiox  "    is    recognised   as   the   standard   manual  <>i    the 
profession  and  the  allied  trade     and  the  work  is  systematicall)  r< 

elementary  information  being  condensed  from  time  t..  time 

Specificatio  ed  of  two  divisions   as  follow 

1 1. .ii       In.  luding  all  the  S<  indei  trade 

ili.it  concern  the  construction  "t  buildings  ..i  everj   kind.     I 
tic i>    commences    with    Nott      on    Construction,    followed    hj 
ecimen  Specification  <  lauses  an  'it  the  Pi 

ill  ..i   whi«  Ii    it ilativi     mil   •  irefull) 

.a.  ii.  .-.I 

Ul  Municipal   Engineering       Dealing   with  the  subjects  which  i 
particularly  concern  1  indSurvi  I  in  Municipal 

\\,.,  i.  Used  field  ol  ■ 

/  he 

i     i     \i 


■Technicai 

4  11.21  M.2l 
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The  Architectural   Review. 

A  MAGAZINE  OF    \k<  HITEl   II  RE  AND  THE  AIMS  OF  DESIGN. 


MONTHLY. 


Pric]    1       nett. 


A.BOI  i   too  Pagi  s 


Edited  by  MERVYN  E.  MACARTNEY,   B.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A 


i  []  \ki  III  I  El  I  l  RAL  REVIEW  is  a  publication  oi 
acknowledged  artistic  character.  Its  ami  is  nol  to  record 
news  bul  to  presenl  a  review  oi  the  past  anil  the  present 
in  an  authoritative  manner.  Articles  on  subjects  <>t  in 
teresl  to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  architecture  are 
furnished  by  the  leading  architects  oi  tin'  daw  and  by 
writers  on  ar(  whose  opinion  i-  recognised  t<>  be  oi  importance.  <  urrenl 
architecture  too,  has  its  share  oi  representation  in  equal  measure  with 
othei  subje<  ts.  Thus,  examples  ol  English  Domestic  Work  and  Church 
Wmk.  &c,  are  shown,  as  well  as  photographs  "i  the  most  important 
new  buildings,  while  the  art--  allied  to  architecture  find  lull  recognition 
m  the  pages  "i  iIk'  Ri  \  11  w. 

The  "Practical  Exemplai  ol  Architecture"  ■<  series  oi  measured 
drawings,  with  photographs  "I  fine  examples  "I  old  work  lias  been  a 
much  esteemed  feature  oi  the  publication  ;   and  wide  interest  has  been 

i  ni  ill,  se  tion  devoted  to  Town  Planning  and  Housing.  The  articles 
mi  Historical  [own  Houses  oi  architectural  interest  have  also  been  a 
popular  feature,  it  having  Itch  recognised  that  this  series  has  presented 
work  which  lies  hidden  away  in  many  a  town  house  work  unknown 
exi  ept  to  the  small  circle  whose  fortune  it  is  to  occupy  the  house. 

Attention  is  ,iis(i  given  to  garden  design,  and  the  revived  interesl 
in  furniture  oi  the  greal  English  periods  is  accorded  due  recognition  by 
special  articles  with  photographs  oi  selected  examples. 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW 

<•/! MagGlKt-  of    Inhk:  fun-  &  li\  .  Hi  of  DeJigK. 

■Chilli" 

FEBRUARY  1911 


01      .  -i  . 


LONDON 
I'uuofi  fJBxm  cK'slmimtar. 

ONE  Mill  1  INC.  NKTT 


An  Kx  i  k  \c  i   prom    \  Letter  oi    \\  American  Am  inn 


[3  in.  by  8  i  in. 


lln   English  Architectural  Review  is  the  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  oi  the  English    French  and  German  arc  hitei  tural 
which  I  n  id,  and    on  thai  account,  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  addressed  to  my  c>« ;:  house  to  keep  in  in\  libran  .     .     .     .It 
is  doing  excellent  work  and  doing  it   better  than  others." 

Posi    I  ki  i     Rates. — Annual   Subscription:     England,   13/-;    Canada.    S3.50  ;    America,    s4  :    Abroad,   16  6. 

The  Architects'   and  Builders'  Journal, 


PUBLISHED   WEEKLY, 


Price    2d. 
Annual   Posi    Free   Subscription,   10,10. 


Every   \\  ednesday. 
About   52    Pages   Weekly. 


THE  ARCHITECTS'© 
BUI  LDERS'  JOURNAL 


TWOPENCE    \»  LIMA 
WEDNESDAY    FEBRUARY    8*    1^11 1 

■Urn  ^Touse^eslminsler.  5£ondon.  a/riV 
vol  VW1II  «^-,-  No   837 


Editors  : 

1.   HEATHCOTE  STATHAM,   F.R.I.B.A,   R.   RANDAL  PHILLIPS, 
J.  FINDLAY  McRAE 

HE  ARCHITECTS'  and  BUILDERS'  JOURNAL  is  ■■ 
publication  which,  while  giving  due  attention  to  the  higher 
aspects  ni  Architecture,  deals  particularly  with  the  more 
practical  side  of  the  art.  Informative  articles,  by  acknow- 
ledged experts  upon  all  points  of  construction,  are  standing 
features  oi  the  Journal. 

The  articles  and  news  are  presented  in  a  concise  and  eminently 
readable  form.  Illustrations,  photographic  and  otherwise,  are  freely  used 
throughout  its  pages.  Buildings  are  shown,  not  only  in  their  completed 
state,  hut  also  during  erection,  illustrating  most  vividly  the  new  ideas 
underlying  their  construction.  The  Journal  also  provides  direct  assistance 
by  means  oi  its  "  Enquiries  Answered"  column,  wherein  the  difficulties 
oi  subscribers  are  dealt  with  by  recognised  experts  ;  and  the  value  and 
reliability  of  these  answers  have  been  vouched  for  by  innumerable  readers. 

Briefly,  the  policy  of  the  Journal  has  always  been  to  keep  abreast 
ol  all  developments  m  the  building  world,  whether  of  an  artistic,  con- 
structional, or  commercial  nature  :  and  to  present  its  information  in  the 
most  interesting  and  able  manner.  It  is  the  steady  pursuance  of  these 
objects  that  has  earned  it  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  popular  and 
useful  of  the  professional  weeklies. 


\  in.  by        1 
Publishers  : 


Technical  Journals,  Ltd.,  Caxton  House.  Westminster.  London. 


Annual  Scbscription- — Post  Free   Kates— England,   10/10;    Canada,    $3.20  ;    America,    S4.75 ;    Abroad,    19/6. 
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The  Architects'   and  Builders'  Journal, 
Edition  de  Luxe,   1910. 


I'll' i    2      mil  Buildings  Illustrated  ujd  Described  in   ihi    1910  Edition. 


LONDI  >\ 

'•■  t    Building  toi   I  I.M.  <  tin.  •   ..i  Woo 

Forests,  \\  hitchall. 
I  in    w  ■  ;li  ;  .hi  Mi  1  hodisl   1 1  all,  \\  i  stminsti  i 
I  In  \,  v.  1 ,,  in  ral  Po  1  1  <tr i. 
I 
W. 
I  hi     \ll..  ni.nl.    (  lub,    I  lo'  t,  W. 

I  In    Royal    Uitomobili   I  lub    Pall  Mall. 

m    Montagui 
Plai 

An  liw ,i\  and   Vdmiraltj 
•  thi   end  "i  1  he  Mall    <  I 

I  In      NeW      I  III  111  I     \\  III'    .  t  T     Til.       I  G 

Millba 

\.,ru  11  h    1  11ii.11    Life 
\     in  Mr  ■      Sociel         1  'ii  ■  1  hi'      and     St. 

J. 1111. 

S.iv  oy   1  l,,ti  I    I   \ii  1;   ii  ,11 


CURREN1    I'.K'll  Ml    \k<  III  I  El   MKI. 

AND    !■'  II  DING    EVENTS  Ol     IHI     U 
LONDON       unl. 
New  Premises  (01    Vrding  and   Hobbs,  Clap 


ham  Jun<  tion 
1  hi    Radium  Instituti     Port  Ian 
and    Mi  ti  oroli 
South  Kcnsini  I 

BR  \I>1  1  >KI>. 
\.  »  Ti  Ktili   Si  hool. 

SHEFFIELD 

\.  «■  ( ,1  ncral  Po  I  '  ,: 

1 ,1.111,1  II-'' 

Mil   I  INt.il  \M 

S'ational  Pro  int  ial  Bank. 

M  \M  HES1  I  R 

l<i  fugi    \    hi. 111. ,'  Buildin  ii  in 

Obert   II. ill 
New   Department  foi  Girl     Didsbury  School 


BRISTi  ' 

t  hi  mil  .ii     and     Physii 

■..I    I   nix  .  1 

VEWl   VS1  1  1    1  in    1  \  \l 
Alliani  c  Ii  '  luilding. 

I  l\  I   Kl'i  N  'I 
I  i\ .  1   Build 
Vmcndcd  I  • 

'   111  1    I  1  \||  \M. 
I   nit.  I  <  ..in,- 

1,1  vso<  i\\ 

Northi  in  Vssuran 

(  Inn.  Ii  ..1  St.   Vlo 

LEICESTI  H 

Ni  «   M.i^. 1 1 

N.  «    Nurses'   II. .111.    al   tin    In. .1:: 

HIKMIM.II  \\l 
St.  Philip's  Hal 


Mr.  Art  hut  Ke<  n. 
\h     Arnold  I  hoi 
M r.  S y d nej  I  >    Ki 
Mr.  Vlbert  I     Murraj 
Mi .  Samui 


POR1  K  Al  rS  OP    I  III     PR]  SIDl  NTS  O]     \\«  111  IN  I  1  R  \l    - 1  - 


\h    I..  ..11,11,1  St. 
Mi     V.G.I     Millar, 
Mr.  VV.  \l   CowdcJI 
Mi    W.  I    Hale. 


1  ..1    |ohn  B  W 
\ii    \rthui  ' 
Mi    '.    1     Bond 
Mr.  W    I-    U  ill 


\h    Cecil  W 

Mr.  I  ami  ■  r.   I  lunn. 

Mi    \\    II    Ma\ 

Mi.  Pi  1.  \  S   Worthington    M  \. 


nil    5PEI  IAL  l'l  \ll    1    .1   Magnificenl   Drawing  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  AHA 
REINFORI  ED  I  ONI  KI  I  I.    1910. 

Floors  ..t  1  "initv  High  School,  Lcytonstom 
1  ..ii.  1 1  l'i  inti  1  '   I  luilding    Mam  Ii 

..11  .it  Nasborough. 
Vit  tni  1.1  —~t.it  ion,  Mam  hi    I 
Si  wei  foi   I  lai  tlci I  <  ..i  poration. 

WatCI      I  I     I  ln«  ll|i.ll  r 

Royal   Hospital,  Shell 

1  i  Ii     and     Mi  rcantili      In 
Building,  London. 
1  nil.  cs  and  \\  i  n  k     (  astli  ton 

1  ni 
Pavilion  .it  National  Sanatorium    Bcnciidcn 

I  I. .11  II     .11     Kit  l.inlllli..  h 

Floors  .it   I  mpi  rial  I 

Ro>  .il  him  iti.n  \    Sheftii  Id, 


Swimming   Bath  al  Royal   Vutomobili    Club, 

lull 

1  ount]  1 .11 1 5'  Si  hool,  t  .mil. 1  kl 

1  on\  cut  of  1  I  Heart     Rochampton 

Publii    B 
I  mpirc  rheatrc,  VVcsl  Hartli  , 
\\ .    1.1  n  I  listrii  t   Posl   0  London. 

•   .it   Mauld,   Inverness. 
Wan  I1..11-1   .it   Bailiff     ! 

land   Bridge. 
Retaining  W 

\ ■  \i  1     \    Building    Mam  I 
1  in. .11  of  Li  i"  i   11  and  Smith's  Bank 

Bui  Oil  Co., 

\\ ,    tminsl 


1 

Ion. 
..in  Mcthi  on. 

1 1. in-it  Mi.  1    Wap| 

ling  \\  .ill    It'i  minghara. 
Residential  Buil  Ion. 

Busim  --  Prcmisi      I 
Works  Extension,  Hull. 
Road  I'.iiL 
t  1. 111    Mill       I 

Mi. lit.  sburj    Hall   I  I  ith. 

Publii    Baths    Birmingham 

lation  •    Hi  ignham   \ 
1  ■ 


COLLEG]     \K'>  Hill'  H  ixl     "I  n  AND  \  I  W 

\.    1    \M  I'.K'll  1..  I 

1  hrist's  1  ..II. . 
i  in. .  11 
st    i  athei  in.      I  1 

I  1  mil  x    (  oil)  I  unit  \    1 1. ill 

I  nun. urn.  1  1  oil.  Magdali  m    I 

UNIVERSITY    BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED       Ihi   Senate  House.  1  he  University  I        i        i       i 

■.  ii  I.   M.  in.. i  ial   Mn  ■  urn     I  hi    l  -  hool,   si 
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i      I  hi    Manager, 
CHNICA1      fOURNALS, 


(  axton  House,  Westminster,  I  ondon,  x  W 
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CHANCE  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

Glass  Works,   Near  Birmingham. 

Flemish   Glass 

Possesses  special  qualities  which  render  it  unique  for 
the  best  class  of  work,  and  gives  a  dignity  and  finish 
unequalled  by  the  use  of  any  other  kind  of  glass. 
Made    in    Pure    White,    Staining    White    and    Tints. 

I  Cathedral    Glass 

In  White  and  a  large  range  of  Tints.  Pre-eminently 
suitable  for  glazing  in  Ecclesiastical  work.  The 
most  effective   Cathedral    Glass   in  the   market. 

White  &  Tinted  Muffled  Class.     Ruby  Muffled  Glass. 
Genuine  Old  English  Crown  Class  &  Crown  Glass  Bullions. 


Vitreous  Glass  Mosaic 

For  Aisle  and  Chancel  Floors.  Harder  than  marble. 
Does  not  become  slippery  in  wear.  Artistic  in 
appearance.      Brilliant    in    colouring.    -  - 


CHANGE  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

Manufacturers  of  Window  Class  of  all  descriptions. 

SAMPLES     SENT    ON     APPLICATION. 


Smiths'    Prijji  ,td.,  LoIlci<,„  and  St.  Albans.     5833. 
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